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The Mercilessness of Nature 


We have heard much of the merciless- 
ness of the Yangtse, the deadly river of 
China. We have now learned more than 
we had suspected of the mercilessness 
of our own great river. Who would have 
thought that here, in our own country, 
the gentle rain from heaven, twice blest, 
could be so doubly curst, leagued with 
the tornado to destroy populous cities 
and devastate smiling fields and slay its 
thousands in their homes? Nature is 
bountiful, gracious, in her ordinary 
placid course, but when she will she 
breaks out in rage and cares not, in mad 
earthquake and whirlwind and storm, 
what: or whom she ravages. Therefore, 
if she is wilful, we must pit our wit 
against her wilfulness and try to curb 
her fury. 

So we challenge the earthquake with 
our low buildings and solid foundations. 
We erect houses of concrete or stone 
which the fiercest tornado cannot blow 
away, or hide ourselves in caves in the 
ground till the storm be overpast. We 
build our ships to be, we fondly hope, 
unsinkable. But what shall we do when 
all the boundless sky conspires to pour 
down at once its floods of ruin? Can we 
run away from the rivers and build our 
warehouses and homes on the summit of 


the hills? That is not easy. Can we bank - 


the rivers and imprison their waters? 
We have been trying it for many years, 
but the levees break thru, and the plant- 
ed meadows are washed away. The loss 
in crops is greater than the loss in 
buildings. Not yet have we learned to 
build levees high enough and wide 
enough to resist the flood that falls once 


in a century, when Nature does her 
maddest. 

They told us a few years ago that the 
floods are worse than they were, because 
we have cut down the forests, and this 
is our punishment. We are not so cer- 
tain now; the men wise in weather do 
not believe it. They do not see why the 
thickets that follow the big trees cut 
here and there cannot hold the rains as 
well as the loftier forest. They are not 
so sure that the forest mold is more of 
a sponge to hold the water than is the 
mellow cultivated field. They doubt much 
if the floods are worse now than they 
were in the older days when there were 
no inhabitants to suffer from them. 
There is no more evaporation from the 
ocean, no more rain from the sky. That 
which is, as the wise man tells us, is 
that which hath been. 

What remains is, at leisure, to build 
banks to restrain and reservoirs to im- 
pound the floods. What remains, in 
haste, is to give generously for the re- 
lief of sufferers and tenderly to bury the 
dead. It is not for us to rebel against 
the beneficent laws of Nature, or, like 
the wife of Job, to curse Nature’s God, 
but to accept the occasional evil inci- 
dental to the prevailing good, and build 
better and guard better, and to remem- 
ber that intelligence can use Nature’s 
laws to mitigate or overcome all her 
mercilessness. 


_ Why This Waste? 


While we bemoan the loss of life by 
tornado and flood, and devise means to 
prevent it, we are never weary of multi- 
plying inventions to destroy life in war, 
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We even rush into war in mad delight, 
as if the killing of men were the surest 
path of glory. Even when, as in the 
present Balkan war, the ultimate pur- 
pose has been achieved and peace is 
offered and in sight, when by the tens 
of thousands their choicest youth have 
already been slain, the victors offer as 
holocausts more victims from their own 
thinned ranks, that they may slay use- 
lessly as many more of their foes; and 
all that they may take by force the 
Adrianople already offered them as their 
prize in war. We ask, Why this waste? 

We presume that the civilized world 
expected that the struggle to capture the 
fortress would cease, now that its pos- 
session was assured; for we thought 
that Bulgarians and Servians would add 
up the cost in life already paid, and 
would save the lives of the too few that 
remained. But not so did they reckon 
values. They felt a certain shame that 
peace should come before the siege had 
ended with successful assault. The gen- 
erals and the soldiers alike did not value 
life as they valued glory. They were 
willing to lay down their own lives for 
honor, and we doubt not that the wives 
and sisters who followed them, and the 
widows of the dead who wept at home, 
equally joined in the cry that Adrian- 
ople must be taken before peace was de- 
clared. It should not be given by the 
Turks; it should be taken- from the 
Turks. 

Is such a sentiment, such a passion, 
justified? Surely not, in cold reason. 
And yet we sympathize with it. We say 
it was not wise, but was grand. Monte- 
negro feels just so. She has not captured 
Scutari, but she will, she must, even if 
Austria and all Europe forbids, and if 
it costs all her little army. Shall Bul- 
garia take Adrianople, and Greece take 
Janina, and shall Montenegrins, bravest 
of the brave, not do their part and cap- 
ture Scutari? Not life, honor is the sub- 
ject of their story. 

It is all a question of values. It is an 
old saying, “All that a man hath will he 
give for his life,” but it was Satan that 
said it when he went to break the spirit 
of Job. It is the ignoble of whom Satan’s 
word is true. It is a noble passion which 
gives life for values greater than life. 
Patriotism and religion join in this 
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award. The Roman who leaped into the 
chasm; the Swiss who gathered to his 
breast the Austrian spears and made 
way for liberty; the mother who saw 
her seven sons die taunting the Syrian 
oppressor rather than disobey the law 
of Moses; the multitudes who triumphed 
in the glory of martyrdom in the Roman 
persecutions, all despised the Devil’s 
claim that all that a man has will he 
.give for his life. 

To be sure, we mourn with the living 
the loss of their dead; of those who 
rushed proudly to death in attack or 
defense, the brave on both sides; but we 
consider what is the total aggregate of 
confidence, courage and strength this 
success will give the nations. Thru the 
generations they will say, “This our 
fathers did; for their country they val- 
ued not their lives; by the tens of thou- 
sands they fell for our liberty; they 
drove out our oppressors; they took by 
deadly assault the strongest citadels; we 
must be worthy of such fathers; ours is 
a land consecrated by holy blood to lib- 
erty.” Thus there will arise a new and 
great nation baptized to freedom and 
justice and truth. This is what those 
meant that died in the bayonet charge, 
and this is what we hope will be the 
purchase of a fearful price. 


Tariff and Income Tax 


The Democratic party has a very 
large majority in the House, and the 
elections in Illinois give it a majority of 
six in the Senate. Its tariff bills which, 
before March 4, were opposed by a Re- 
publican Senate and a Republican Presi- 
dent, will now become laws. They have 
been prepared and are soon to be pub- 
lished. Business and the manufacturing 
industries have thus far been only 
slightly affected—if, indeed, they have 
been affected at all—by the impending 
revision of a long list of tariff duties. 

Mr. Wilson has shown much interest 
in the tariff program. The revision bills 
have been submitted to him, and it is 
asserted that they have his approval. 
Not long before his election he said that 
tariff changes should be made “only at 
such rate and in such way as will least 
interfere with the normal healthful 
course of commerce and manufacture.” 
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He also said, after-the election: 

No man whose business is conducted with- 
out violation of the rights of free competi- 
tion and without such private understand- 
ings and secret alliances as violate the 
principle of our law and the policy of all 
wholesome commerce and enterprise need 
fear either interference or embarrassment 
from the Administration. 

Mr. Underwood, Democratic leader in 
the House and chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, remarked that he 
“would not injure any legitimate busi- 
ness.” The Vice-President, Mr. Marshall, 
said: 

There is no occasion for any man to fear 
a panic. Democracy does not propose to 
overthrow at one stroke all the existing in- 
stitutions. It is not our policy to destroy in 
thirty minutes what it has taken thirty 
years to create. 

Our present tariff is too high. There 
are duties which should be removed; 
there are others which should be largely 
reduced. Such changes can be made in 
accordance with the doctrine of protec- 
tion. When it failed to make them, or to 
revise sharply downward, in 1909, the 
Republican party was guilty of one of 
the greatest political and economic blun- 
ders known in our history. By this blun- 
der the party was wrecked. It is true, 
however, that the party’s action was 
misrepresented by some of its promi- 
ment opponents; for example, by Gov- 
ernor Dix when he asserted in a written 
statement that it had “increased the 
duties on all the necessaries of life.” He 
must have known that it had not done 
this. As a rule, it had reduced those 
duties, but the reductions were slight 
and ineffective. 

While the Democratic party rejects 
the protective doctrine, its legislators 
should bear in mind that protection has 
been the rule for a long series of years; 
that certain industries have been cre- 
ated by it; and that it has developed and 
enlarged others. It has affected the 
standard of wages. Where a duty, orig- 
inally protective, is-no longer required 


for protection it should be cut off.; An” 


industry that exports large quantities 
of its products exposes itself to the 
charge that it needs no tariff duty what- 
ever. If those products are sold abroad 
at prices lower than those which our 
own people are required to pay, this in- 
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dicates exasperating injustice to the 
people of the United States. It may also 
indicate an unlawful combination for 
control of the home market. The indus- 
try so oftending invites the removal or 
its tariff duty. And yet it may be thac 
the immediate removal of all of it would 
do more harm than good. In such a case, 
as in other cases, a gradual reduction 
might better serve the public interest. 

We should like to see the tariff revised 
in accordance with the reports of a com- 
petent and permanent non-partisan com- 
mission, engaged in careful and contin- 
uous study of all the conditions involved, 
and we should like to see the revision 
made in such a way that log-rolling and 
bargaining would be excluded. 

We hope that the bills soon to be dis- 
cussed and passed will be just in every 
part, that they will be framed scientific- 
ally, that due regard will be shown for 
the legislative conditions under which 
various industries have been conducted, 
and that the changes proposed will not 
be such as will give any manufacturing 
industry a reasonable excuse for reduc- 
ing wages. 

It is expected, of course, that there 
will be a loss of revenue. When the free 
list is enlarged, the resulting loss can be 
very closely estimated. But in the case 
of reductions that increase imports, the 
effect upon revenue cannot be foreseen. 
There is to be an income tax to fill the 
gap. The levying of an income tax has 
been approved by THE INDEPENDENT. 
But we cannot see how the desired $100, 
000,000 or $110,000,000 can be raised by 
a tax of 1 per cent on incomes in excess 
of $4000, even if the rate be graduated 
upward for the much larger incomes. It 
does not seem unreasonable that those 
who receive great incomes should pay a 
higher percentage than is imposed upon 
those whose receipts are barely sufficient 
to pay their necessary current expenses. 
It is well understood that the income tax 
plan has not been completed, and that 
the details of it depend in part upon the 
reports of experts as to the effect of 
tariff changes. When it is known ap- 
proximately how much the revenue loss 
will be, the merits of various forms of 
income taxation will be considered, we 
presume, with care and with regard for 
the experience of other countries. 
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For a Shorter Bible 


We are reminded by a _ Lutheran 
pastor in this city, Dr. George W. Wen- 
ner, that an abridged Bible is not wholly 
unknown, that the plea made for it in 
an article last week was answered more 
than three hundred years ago by a man 
named Martin Luther. In order to popu- 
larize the reading of the Bible he pub- 
lisht a collection of Bible stories cal.ed 
the Passional, at the same time ex- 
pressing the hope that some one would 
arouse the interest of the people by 
making pictures for the collected stories 
of the Bible. The suggestion was fol- 
lowed by Fischart, who publisht Bible 
pictures and verses, a valuable work of 
art. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century 
Hartmann Beyer, the reformer, of 
Frankfurt, publisht the first real Bible 
story book, with pictures, an under- 
taking which the Brunswick theologian, 
Justus Gesenius, imitated on a larger 
scale a century later. It had special 
reference to instruction in schools. For 
high schools, Melanchthon’s pupil, Nean- 
der, had designed his Historia Populi 
Dei, 1582, which aroused great interest. 
Felicitous creations, with the same end 
in view, appeared in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century in the Sacred 
Histories of Sagittarius, Castellio and 
Fabricius. Huebner’s Bible Stories ap- 
peared in 1714, and attained such wide- 
spread popularity that he has often 
been regarded as the founder of the 
Bible story method of teaching. Dr. 
Wenner tells us that he was brought up 
on Huebner, and at his mother’s knee 
learned with never-failing interest the 
wonderful stories of the Old and New 
Testaments. But Huebner’s way of tell- 
ing the story, in a popular version 
rather than in the language of Scripture, 
came to be recognized as faulty. In 
1830 Zahn’s epoch-making Bible Stories 
appeared, in close conformity with the 
language of the Bible, and it has been 
the norm for the numerous books that 
have followed on this field. 

There is not a school in Germany 
where the Bible story book is not used; 
and in most Lutheran churches in this 
country it is regarded as an indispens- 
able adjunct in the religious instruction 
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of children. Is not this the book for 
which Dr. Beazell has made his plea? 

Dr. Wenner gives us the further in- 
teresting fact that some of his pupils 
have taken their Bible story book with 
them to public school, and during recess 
entertained admiring circles of their 
schoolmates by reading to them from its 
pages. 


John Pierpont Morgan 


The world’s most distinguisht finan- 
cier and one of its greatest millionaires 
on Monday last forsook his treasures of 
wealth and art, and past, as we must all 
pass, bare of everything but the char- 
acter which the soul carries with it, into 
the life beyond. . 

Mr. Morgan was a-great man. He 
might have attained distinction equally 
as scholar or statesman if he had not 
put his powers into the development of 
the wealth of the nation. He was the 
master organizer of great combinations 
of industry and traffic. Confessedly he 
stood at the head of the business life of 
the country. But he did not thereby in- 
cur the jealousy of rivals or the enmity 
of the ranks of labor, whatever might 
be said of the financial system of which 
he was a part. All thought well of him 
as a fair man, whose aims were for the 
general good, reorganizing bankrupt 
companies, while taking his share of the 
general profit. His share was large, for 
his work was large, and as a man of 
business he was not discredited, but 
honored. 

And this was not all. He spent his 
wealth freely for the honor and enrich- 
ment of his country; and this not only 
in times of financial peril, when he stept 
into the breach, but particularly these 
many years while he made it his task, 
as president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, to enrich the country with 
the choicest treasures of the Old World. 
For this purpose he spared no money, 
and he gave to it the same intelligence 
and industry that he gave to his finan- 
cial business. These treasures, whether 
given to the museum or in his own won- 
derful library, are all the wealth of the 
nation. 

Doubtless he chose well to use his 
great talents for the accumulation of 
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wealth, that he might expend it most 
honorably. And yet it is a strange fact 
that the poor man who pens noble words 
in stirring measure has a longer lease of 
life in the world’s memory than crowned 
and uncrowned kings of: thrones or 
finance, or patrons and dispensers of 
art. We doubt not that long after Mr. 
Morgan’s fame of the day has past, his 
grandfather, John Pierpont’s, battle-cry 
will be repeated from many lips: 


Stand, the ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 


The New “Cure” for Tuberculosis 


The newspapers of New York City 
and indeed of the country have been 
very much interested in an announced 
new “cure” for tuberculosis which is 
said to be in the hands of a compara- 
tively young medical scientist from Ber- 
lin who has brought it with him to this 


country to try it first on a large scale on. 


our people. The publicity given it and 
him has attracted the attention of tuber- 
culous patients all over the country, and 
many of them have flocked to New York 
in the hope to get the opportunity to see 
him, and so many of them crowded to 
his hotel that he had to be asked to give 
up his room. The hotel proprietors ob- 
jected to the large numbers of consump- 
tives who had to be excluded from their 
corridors or the hotel guests would feel 
uncomfortable. Physicians in New York 
City and many others, particularly cler- 
gymen, have received many requests by 
mail from the friends of tuberculous 
patients at a distance asking them to 
secure a special opportunity for these 
patients to take the new “cure.” 

A foreigner unacquainted with Amer- 
ican sensational modes of publicity 
would be almost sure to conclude that 
there was no doubt that a wonderful 
discovery in medicine had been made 
and that there was only question now 
of finding ways and means of applying 
it so as to prevent the ravages of the 
most serious scourge of disease from 
which mankind suffers. There have been, 
of course, some doubts exprest as to the 
possible efficacy of the new cure, but as 
these have come from physicians, appar- 
ently the general conclusion has been 
that they are due to the professional 
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jealousy of those who hate to see a rival 
colleague succeed where they have failed 
and who foresee that their practice in 
tuberculosis is about to disappear under 
the magical effect of this new “cure” 
and who therefore quite naturally resent 
it. 

Under these circumstances it is inter- 
esting to ask, what is known with re- 
gard to this much advertised cure. 
There are some who think that it is un- 
fair to refer to the opinion of his Ger- 
man colleagues because, as the discov- 
erer held no official position of any sig- 
nificance in university or hospital life in 
Berlin, it would be only natural to ex- 
pect that his German confréres would 
fail to appreciate properly any discovery 
that he might make, since of course dis- 
coveries in official-ridden Germany, to 
be recognized, must come thru official 
channels. Perhaps it may not be unfair, 
however, to refer to English medical 
opinion in the matter. It has often been 
said that when German and French 
medical scientists differ with regard to 
a subject, the English balance of opinion 
is a most valuable corrective. In the 
present case a special investigation of 
this new cure has been made by the 
London Lancet. The Lancet is probably 
the best medical journal in the world. 
It has been conducted for a century now 
on thoroly conservative yet eminently 
progressive lines, and has been inde- 
pendent of all sorts of influences and 
has made its investigations of new 
remedies and modes of treatment for 
itself, even at great expense. Some three 
months ago the Lancet made an investi- 
gation of this new cure and here is what 
was said: 


We are sure that our readers, many of 
whom for the past three weeks must have 
been bombarded with requests for informa- 
tion on the subject, will be well advised to 
state in the clearest possible terms that no 
‘cure’ has been discovered; and they can 
further and state that no real advance in 
peng ge has been made. This is not to 
say that there is'no possible support for 
future therapeutic developments to be de- 
rived from what Dr. Friedmann has dis- 
covered, tho it must be remembered that 
we do not know exactly what it is that he 
has discovered; but at the present moment 
the only possible attitude for the medical 
profession to adopt is that of willingness 
to receive with interest any further in- 
formation which he may have to supply and 
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any further and better evidence which he 
can bring forward. We can only believe, 
having regard to the wide publicity which 
Dr. Friedmann’s ‘cure’ has received, that 
he has been the victim of ill-informed and 
credulous reporters, so that an incomplete 
and as yet totally unverified therapeutic de- 
parture has been published broadcast in the 
daily papers of the European continent as 
a conclusive scientific discovery. 


His German colleagues are quite 
amused over the fact that we should 
have made such a fuss over Dr. Fried- 
mann here in America, and one of them 


has written to say that Dr. Cook at. 


Copenhagen is as nothing to Dr. Fried- 
mann in New York. He has been given 
abundant opportunity in Germany, and 
no one has ever seen any improvement 
of cases treated by him. He has two or 
three show cases over a year old, the 
only history of which available is that 
their mothers declare that the children 
have been under the treatment of other 
physicians who had done them no good, 
but Dr. Friedmann cured them. Evi- 
dence of that kind could be procured for 
any and every kind of remedy. What has 
surprised physicians who have investi- 
gated Friedmann’s methods abroad is 
his meager case histories and the lack 
of scientific records of his cases. He has 
refused to reveal the secret of his treat- 
ment, and he withdrew the offer to sub- 
mit the treatment to his own Govern- 
ment. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the best scientific medical 
journal in America, says with regard to 
the new “cure”: “The public and the 
profession alike may be pardoned for 
remembering that a patent was applied 
_for and the treatment advertised before 
its value was establisht; that as yet we 
have the word of no one who has actu- 
ally tested it except Dr. Friedmann and 
his assistants or associates; and, finally, 
that, altho there is no lack of clinical 
material in Germany, he has chosen to 
bring it to America first from no other 
apparent motive than pure commercial- 
ism”; and adds: 


It appears, moreover, that the news- 
papers which have hastily assumed that Dr. 
Friedmann is being unjustly treated have 
missed an important point—indeed, the im- 
portant point in the whole matter: What 
about justice to the public? Would it be 
fair or just to the throngs of tuberculosis 
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sufferers, excited by hope of a ‘sure cure,’ 
to facilitate their unlimited experimenta- 
tion and exploitation by an unknown and 
perhaps dangerous method? It would not; 
and justice to the public, while not incom- 
patible with justice to Dr. Friedmann, is, 
after all, the paramount consideration. 

Here are authoritative declarations on 
the subject from sources with knowl- 
edge and the right to make them. Of 
course, for evidence for the success of 
a “cure” for tuberculosis, not days or 
weeks or even months, but at least a 
year is necessary. It took over a year to 
decide Koch’s failure. Let the tests, un- 
der proper government control, go on 
then, but until we know more let us keep 
poor consumptives from having hopes 
raised that seem surely doomed to dis- 
appointment. 


Pass It Along! 


Has it ever occurred to you, satisfied 
reader, that there is another who would 
bless you if you were to send your read 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT to him or 
her? 

There is such a one, and if you will 
stop to think you will know just who 
he is. Possibly he may not be able to 
buy THE INDEPENDENT or perhaps he is 
not conscious of the need. In either case 
your gift will be welcome. 

This is the best use that can be made 
of good periodicals. In many households 
the read periodicals become a nuisance, 
they accumulate so rapidly. They should 
not be allowed to accumulate. If it is 
thought that there are so many maga- 
zines that every person must have one 
or more, such a conclusion is an error. 
There are thousands of people in every 
large city who are hungering for good 
reading matter, and hundreds or scores 
in every town and hamlet. There are 
organizations and people who make it 
their business to collect and distribute 
read magazines and books to many 
classes of deserving readers. 

But the gift is in the giving. It is the 
better way to select some person to re- 
ceive THE INDEPENDENT, some one to 
have The Century, some other one to get 
the Review of Reviews, and so on, and 
thus make the matter one of personal 
contact. We are concerned only about 
THE INDEPENDENT, and we wish to feel 
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that the readers who know it and like it 
and are benefited by it have a spirit of 
helpfulness so well developed as to re- 
spond to this suggestion, if indeed they 
are not already sending THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to some one. 


Our Isthmian Canal Options 


‘The last days of the Taft Administra- 
tion were distinguisht by two great 
diplomatic undertakings, the drafting of 
a treaty with Nicaragua and the nego- 
tiation of a settlement of the contro- 
versy with Colombia. The first failed 
thru the neglect of the Senate to ratify 
the agreement; the second thru the re- 
fusal of the Colombian Government to 
accept our very generous offer. The fail- 
ure of both is much to be regretted on 
all accounts, for the first settlement 
would have given us an option on the 
Nicaragua canal route and would have 
placed that backward country on the 
high road to prosperity, while the second 
would have given us an option on the 
Atrato canal route and satisfied all of 
the financial claims of Colombia arising 
from the secession of Panama. 

The first provided for the payment of 
$3,000,000 to Nicaragua, to be spent on 
internal improvements; in return for 
this we secured the exclusive right for 
ninety-nine years to construct an inter- 
oceanic canal thru Nicaraguan territory, 
and we also obtained a coaling station 
on the Gulf of Fonseca. This treaty was 
passed by the Nicaraguan National As- 
sembly on February 26, but was pigeon- 
holed by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate. It 
should be dug out and passed promptly, 
for it gives us control of one of the few 
good harbors on the Pacific coast and 
secures us from the competition of a 
rival canal. Such competition is not so 
impossible as some Senators believe, for 
the cost of a canal thru Lake Nicaragua 
was estimated by our own engineers at 
$118,113,790; that is, less than a third 
of what the Panama Canal is costing us. 
Of course, the plan would now have to 
be enlarged somewhat, the 800-foot locks 
would have to be extended to accommo- 
date 1000-foot ships, etc., but improve- 
ments in machinery for excavating and 
for handling concrete may be expected 
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to bring down the cost of construction 
enough to compensate, so it may be 
anticipated that Great Britain or Ger- 
many could some time in the course of 
a century put thru a Nicaraguan canal 
which could make money with tolls a 
third of what we must charge at 
Panama. 

It should be remembered that we would 
have had Fonseca and the Nicaragua 
canal rights sixty-four years ago if it 
had not been for the opposition of the 
Democratic majority in the Senate. 
Tiger Island, in the Gulf of Fonseca, 
had already been ceded to us when, on 
October 15, 1849, a British fleet sailed 
in and took possession of the island. Our 
agent, Mr. Squiers, ordered the British 
off within a week, but they did not go, 
and Secretary Clayton, lacking the sup- 
port of the Senate, was obliged to con- 
clude the humiliating Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which has been an embarrass- 
ment to us ever since and which was the 
cause of the present dissension between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Great Britain is just now particularly 
indulgent toward us on account of her 
fear of Germany, so now is the time to 
secure the rights in Nicaragua that we 
formerly forfeited. 

While the treaty with Nicaragua 
would have protected the Panama Canal 
from competition to the north, the 
treaty which Secretary Knox vainly 
tried to negotiate with Colombia would 
have secured us against any rival route 
to the south by giving us an option for 
seventy-five years over the Atrato River 
route. This route was advocated as early 
as the seventeenth century, but Philip 
II, the bigoted King of Spain, who re- 
garded canal digging as an impious 
attempt to undo the work of the Creator, 
forbade any one, on pain of death, to 
connect the Atrato River with the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Nobody so far has disobeyed 
this edict, but they may do it some time, 
for the surveys that have been made of 
the Atrato route have hardly been thoro 
enough to prove it imnracticable. 

But doubtless the $10,000,000 which 
in February we offered to Colombia for 
this option and for coaling stations on 
the islands of St. Andreas and Provi- 
dencia was less for the purpose of secur- 
ing a commercial advantage to ourselves 
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than of soothing the feelings of Colom- 
bia for the loss of Panama. Whatever 
may be thought of the part we played in 
the Panaman revolution, nobody can 
henceforth accuse us of an unwilling- 
ness to make generous compensation. 
Our Minister to Bogota offered’ to sub- 
mit to arbitration all the financial claims 
which the Colombian Government could 
bring, tho this might have amounted to 
$97,446,000, including the $10,000,000 
for the option. This is nearly ten times 
the amount we offered Colombia in 1903 
for the privilege of digging a ditch thru 
her land, which President Marroquin 
repudiated after he had accepted. 

What more can we do than to offer to 
submit to impartial arbitrators all the 
pecuniary claims of Colombia? What’s 
done is done and can’t be undone, and 
we are very glad of it. We certainly will 
never consent to thrust back the Pana- 
mans under the tyranny of the Bogota 
politicians against whom they rightfully 
revolted. They had better cause to throw 
off their allegiance to the Colombian 
Government than we had to rebel 
against George III, and we shall see to 
it that they do not lose the freedom and 
prosperity that they have gained. 


England’s Peace Challenge 


When the Czar called together the 
first Hague Conference his chief hope 
was that the overgrowing and evergrow- 
ing armaments that were impoverishing 
the peoples of the world might in some 
way be taken off their backs. The ques- 
tion of the limitation of armaments, 
accordingly, was the “frontispiece” of 
the circular of the Russian Government 
and the Russian delegation strained 
every nerve to have the conference take 
some action in the matter. All the con- 
ference would do, however, was to pass 
a resolution that “the restriction of 
military charges, which are at present a 
heavy burden on the world, is extremely 
desirable,” adding the pious wish 
(voeu) that the governments should 
“examine the possibility of an agree- 
ment as to the limitation of armed 
forces by land and sea and of war bud- 
gets.” 

In the interval between the first and 
second: Hague conferences the govern- 
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ments paid no attention to these sugges- 
tions, but went ahead increasing their 
armaments at a rate and on a scale hith- 
erto unprecedented. 

The only two utterances by respon- 
sible heads of states against this mili- 
tary aggrandizement that we recall were 
made by the British Prime Minister, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at a speech 
in Albert Hall, London, in 1905, and by 
President Roosevelt to the American 
Peace Congress in New York in 1907. 

England and the United States ac- 
cordingly “reserved the right” to bring 
up the discussion of the limitation of 
armaments at the second Hague Confer- 
ence, especially as Russia had aban- 
doned her championship of the cause 
and was proposing to bar it out of the 
discussion. Not, however, until after the 
conference was in session over eight 
weeks was the subject introduced. Then 
England made the following tentative 
proposition, altho Germany, Austria, 
Russia and Japan had announced that 
they would not share in the discussion: 

The Government of Great Britain will 
be ready to communicate each year to the 
Powers that will do the same, its plan of 
constructing new warships and the expendi- 
tures which this plan will require. Such an 
exchange of information will facilitate an 
exchange of views between the governments 
on the reductions which by common agree- 
ment may be effected. The Britannic Gov- 
ernment believes that in this way an un- 
derstanding may be reached on the ex- 
penditures which the States that agree to 


pursue this course will be justified in enter- 
ing upon their budgets. 

After Mr. Choate in behalf of the 
American delegation had “exprest his 
sympathy for the views which have been 
stated by His Excellency the First Dele- 
gate of the British Delegation,” the dis- 
cussion was solemnly dropt and the 
whole question was tabled again in the 
following resolution: 

The Second Peace Conference confirms 
the resolution adopted by the Conference 
of 1899 in regard to the limitation of mili- 
tary expenditures; and inasmuch as mili- 
tary expenditure has considerably in- 
creased in almost every country since that 
time, the Conference declares that it is emi- 
nently desirable that the governments 
should resume the serious examination of 
this question. 

Here the matter rested until last 
week, when Winston Churchill, the First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, in sub- 
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mitting the naval estimates for the year 
to the House of Commons, made the pro- 
posal that the nations cease building 
battleships for a year. “It is no appeal 
of weakness or lagging that we make,” 
he said, “but rather an appeal! of 
strength. It is an appeal which we ad- 
dress to all nations, and to no nation 
with more profound sincerity than to 
our great neighbor over the North Sea.” 
This is a remarkable utterance and most 
creditable to England. 

How will the nations take it? Altho 
Germany is sneering, as was to be ex- 
pected, and some of the other Powers 
are maintaining a polite silence, the 
United States could well afford to accept 
England’s offer. Happily at the present 
moment our State Department enjoys 
the services of a Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary whose devotion to the 
cause of peace is beyond question. Prob- 
ably never before has a new administra- 
tion begun its labors better equipped to 
work for peace than President Wilson’s. 
Secretary Bryan and his counsellor, 
John Bassett Moore, are already com- 
mitted to the most advanced peace ideas, 
and we may confidently expect from 
them much toward the carrying out of 
peace proposals in the next few years. 

Could any illustration of the folly of 
armament emulation be finer than this 
passage from Mr. Bryan’s address at 
Lake Mohonk three years ago: 

Suppose there was a large lake, and sup- 
pose that there were half a dozen land- 
owners, with their lands bordering on this 
lake, living peaceably together, without 
trouble or sign of trouble. A man who 
builds ships goes to one of them and says: 
“You are very foolish: you are living here 
with no protection whatever. Don’t you 
know that any of these men around you 
might build a battleship and come here, and 
you are absolutely defenseless? Now let me 
build a ship for you, and you will get ahead 
of them.” Suppose the man was foolish 
enough to take the advice. Just as soon as 
that ship was built, the shipbuilder would 
go to the next neighbor, and say. “Why, 
don’t a see that man over there has got 
a battleship? What has he got that for? Do 
ue suppose he is building it for nothing? 

ave you any doubt he has designs on you? 
Where else can he use it except on this 
lake? You had better get ready. Now I can 
build you two.” And, if this man is foolish, 
he would build two. Then what an argu- 
ment the shipbuilder would have when he 
got to the third man! “Why, there are two 
of them against you. They might combine, 
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and you are absolutely defenseless.” Now 
with that argument he could all ’round 
that lake, and, after building ships for each 
one, he could go back to the first one, and 
say: “You are out of date. Look at the im- 
provements since 7 built. And then you 
have only one, and these other people have 
four or five or eight apiece. There is noth- 
ing for you to do but mortgage your land. 
Now you are in for it!” Now that is the 
race of the world, my friends—that is the 
mad race of the world. 

Let our State Department, then, 
accept Winston Churchill’s offer. It is 
fitting for England and the United 
States to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the greatest of all wars—the war on 
war. 


Save the Cat 


A lover of cats makes a new plea for 
them. He tells us that cats kill the field 
mice which rob the nests of bumble- 
bees, and the bumble-bees fertilize the 
blossoms of the clover, which feeds the 
cows that give us milk. Such is the chain 
of nature that the loss of any link may 
do grave damage. This is the way of it: 

This is the babe that mother loved. 

This is the milk that nourished the 
babe that: mother loved. 

This is the cow that gave the milk 
that nourished the babe that mother 
loved. 

This is the clover that fed the cow 
that gave the milk that nourished the 
babe that mother loved. 

This is the bee that saved the clover 
that fed the cow that gave the milk that 
nourished the babe that mother loved. 

This is the mouse that killed the bee 
that saved the clover that fed the cow 
that gave the milk that nourished the 
babe that mother loved. 

This is the cat that ate the mouse that 
killed the bee that saved the clover that 
fed the cow that gave the milk that 
nourished the babe that mother loved. 

Therefore will mother protect the cat 
or she will incur a dearer loss than that 
of the malt in the house that Jack built. 


For the Vacation Number 


Our readers are providing us with 
some of the material which will, we 
hope, make our 1913 Vacation Number 
the best in the history of THE INDE- 
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PENDENT. From east and west, from 
Texas and Tennessee and Saskatchewan, 
have come envelopes and packets en- 
closing letters, short articles and photo- 
graphs. 

Those of you who have not already 
sent in an account of some vacation, 
enjoyable or unusual, are urged to act 
now. A long article is not desired; only 
a short and snappy hint of pleasures 
tasted, travels taken, lessons learned out 
of school time. Perhaps recess is, indeed, 
the best part of our schooling. It is then 
that the pupil is really tested. 

One annual delight of the Vacation 
Editor is the fact that he hears from 
INDEPENDENT readers of all ages. No 
one is too young, no one too old, to enter 
this friendly competition. Besides the 
announced cash prizes, there are, re- 
member, two free annual subscriptions 
to the magazine for each writer whose 
manuscript is published in our issue of 
June 5, but who does not win one of the 
prizes. And the case is the same for 
those who:send in photographs or draw- 
ings in the art contest. Here we want 
above all pictures of vacational interest, 
pictures taken out of doors. The vaca- 
tion manuscripts which we invite should, 
if possible, be illustrated—whether by 
the camera or by drawings in line or in 
wash. But in the special picture contest, 
where the picture is unaccompanied by 
an article, TREES are the special subject 
suggested, just as water was last year’s 
theme. 

If you want your offering or offerings 
(for you may send any number) re- 
turned in the event of their proving un- 
available, please send postage stamps 
with them. And don’t forget to give your 
name and address! In the case of illus- 
trations, an account of the subject 
should be written on the back of the 
photograph or drawing. This description 
cannot be too full to please us. And don’t 
put off sending in your contributions. 
The Vacation Editor plans to leave New 
York on April 15—with a trunk. That 
trunk will contain the contributions 
which you offer him; he will read them 
in the calm of the countryside, under 
a big purple beech. Thus will he put 
himself in tune with the Vacation Num- 
ber, but if your good article, your allur- 
ing pictures, have not arrived by then, 
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how can he read them, or accept them, 
or award them prizes? 

The Vacation Editor sets no limits, 
urges no limitations. For that very 
reason he hesitates to offer suggestions, 
even. But here are some of the questions 
that you may properly answer: What do 
you like to do in vacation time? Or why 
do you like it? What do you like to read 
in vacation and where? What was the 
happiest day in your 1912 vacation? 
Whom did you in your turn make happy 
while you were enjoying your own rest, 
last year? But, since all are not summer 
vacations, those persons who are, for- 
tunate enough to find time for holidays 
in autumn or spring or winter are sure 
to make an interesting tale of that. 

From three to six hundred words is 
the preferred length for articles. In the 
case of photographs glossy prints are 
the best for reproduction. Humor and 
good nature and freedom from literary 
artifice—these and the notes of person- 
ality and the place-spirit are favorite 
qualities of ours in this kind of writing, 
and contributing to the Vacation Num- 
ber will make you free of the noble com- 
pany of the initiated INDEPENDENT. 


The Program of the Liberals 


Four great schemes of reform are 
now being put forward by the English 
Liberal party! These are electoral re- 
form, educational reform, the reform of 
the English land system and the reform 
of the House of Lords. There is little 
likelihood that any one of these four 
reforms will become law during the 
present session, or indeed during the 
lifetime of the present Parliament, 
whose term will expire by lapse of time 
in 1915. English Parliaments for the 
last fifty years have never been contin- 
ued to the full legal limit of their exist- 
ence—seven years from 1716 to 1911, 
and five years since the passage of the 
Parliament Act—and the general elec- 
tion is almost certain to come before the 
end of 1915. 

Electoral reform—including the aboli- 
tion of plural voting, the simplification 
of registration and a considerable exten- 
sion of the franchise to include some 
two million more men—is strongly de- 
sired by the Liberals, but any legislation 
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on this subject is impossible without 
raising the apparently insoluble problem 
of woman suffrage. Educational reform 
was one of the most discussed questions 
of the election of 1906 which brought 
the Liberals into power; but after Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runci- 
man, the successive presidents of the 
Board of Education in the years from 
1906 to 1908, had each failed in his at- 
tempt to pass an education bill thru 
Parliament, the reform of national edu- 
cation was allowed to drop, and other 
subjects—the Budget of 1909 and the 
Lords’ Veto, Irish Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment—occupied the public 
mind. 4 

The ideal for the coming educational 
reform was voiced by Lord Haldane, the 
Lord Chancellor, on January 10, when 
he announced that the Liberal party 
must “secure equality of educational 
opportunity for the son of the poor man 
and the son of the rich man,” and that 
an end must be put to the “condition of 
chaos and confusion that now exists in 
the educational world of Great Britain.” 
The reform of the land system was be- 
gun by the taxation of land in the Bud- 
get of 1909, and is being furthered by 
the work of a commission which at the 
present time is investigating the whole 
question of the land, its tenure and its 
taxation. As for the reform of the 
House of Lords, the chief object of Mr. 
Asquith’s recent statement concerning 
the abolition of the hereditary principle 
was to bring the subject before the peo- 
ple, and to begin the education of public 
opinion to demand drastic reform of the 
House of Lords at the next general elec- 
tion. It would be impossible for the pres- 
ent Parliament to deal effectively with a 
question of such far-reaching constitu- 
tional importance in the last two years 
of its existence. 


In Brief 


For the first time in the history of inter- 
national relations, the United States will 
act as host to the young scholars of the 
world this fall, when the Eighth Interna- 
tional Congress of Students will take place 
under the auspices of the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs in its capacity of 
American member of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Etudiants “Corda Fratres.” 


. 
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The official sessions will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., September 3-7, 
the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club providing 
for the proper reception and accommoda- 
tion of the visitors. In addition, a compre- 
hensive itinerary has been worked out for 
the entertainment of the foreign delegates, 
beginning with their arrival at Boston on 
or about Auust 27 and ending with their 
departure from New York, September 16. 
This itinerary will include visits to Boston © 
and Harvard University; a daylight trip on 
the Hudson, from New York to Albany; a 
reception at the Capitol of the Empire State 
by Governor Sulzer; an excursion to Nia- 
gara Falls; an inspection of the University, 
the United States Mint, and the historic 
sites of Philadelphia; a stay of several days 
at Washington, with a reception in the Hall 
of the Americas by the officers of the Pan- 
American Union; and a final reunion at 
New York, with a banquet by the New York 
Peace Society. Any organization that has 
for its aim the promotion of friendship be- 
tween students from different countries is 
cordially invited to send delegates. 


Just when the British Ministry were 
triumphantly anticipating the support of 
Parliament and the country in carrying out 
its measures for Irish home rule and Welsh 
disestablishment there comes this miserable 
personal attack on the honor of the Attorney 
General and Mr. Lloyd-George. The Gov- 
ernment had made a contract with the Brit- 
ish Marconi Company for a series of in- 
stallations all over the British possessions, 
and now it is charged that they have pur- 
chased stock largely for speculative pur- 
poses in the American Marconi Company. 
Besides, Mr. Lloyd-George wrote a letter of 
congratulation to a Marconi dinner in New 
York. Nobody really believes there was any 
corrupt purpose in these acts, but the most 
is made of it, for the Opposition must use 
all means to defeat the Liberal Government. 


Many will regret that John R. Mott has 
declined President Wilson’s offer of the Am- 
bassadorship at Peking. His reason for de- 
clining it may be presumed is that he is en- 
gaged in a great work and cannot come 
down; that is, that he regards his religious 
work as more important than diplomatic 
work, watching Russia and Japan, and 
helping American concessionnaires. It may 
be that there would have been objection to 
the appointment on the part of Catholic 
supporters of the Administration, of one 
who is known chiefly as interested in Prot- 
estant missions, when there are many more 
Catholic Christians in China than Protes- 
tants. But it is true that American Catho- 
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lies have no missionaries and no Associa- 
tion work in China, while Protestants are 
strongly represented there. 


We have in this city two principal asso- 
ciations which have for their object the re- 
lief of poverty, one the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and the other the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
The latter society, of which Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting is president, rejoices in the gift of 
$650,000 from Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank An- 
derson as a fund to extend its work. Very 
properly the association will not use the 
income at all for individual relief, but 
wholly for preventive and constructive 
work for the removal of the causes of pov- 
erty, particularly in New York. This fund 
thus creates a department of social wel- 
fare. The particular directions which Mrs. 
Anderson specifies for effort are health, 
children and food supply. It is an open field 
for this generous gift. 


Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes makes a happy 
suggestion in Harper’s Weekly to reduce 
the evil of what is called the “pork barrel.” 
He would have it made a rule by the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House not 
to accept any appeals for appropriations 
that concern only a local community unless 
accompanied by the pledge to pay one-tenth 


of the cost. Thus if a town wants a particu- 
larly fine post office building let it give part 
of its cost, enough to feel a pride and own- 
ership in it. That is democratic, and it will 
give some assurance that the building is 
needed, and it will also conduce to economy 
by barring out cases of real robbery. 


What is a high school? We have ob- 
served that in many parts of the South 
the addition of an extra year to a grammar 
school credits it with the name of high 
school. It is therefore pleasant to learn that 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools of the Southern States is making ° 


an accredited list of high schools in order 
to stimulate the high schools to maintain 
high standards. It is intended that the 
“Southern List” shall be an honor list of 
schools for the entire section. 


We do not ask for an increase in the 
salaries of Ambassadors and Ministers rep- 
resenting the United States in foreign coun- 
tries. The salary is large enough. We do 
not want as lavish display as several Am- 
bassadors have made during the last few 
years. But they should have creditable resi- 
dences, and a moderate sum allowed for 
entertainments. We do not need to search 
for men that will set the pace in extrava- 
gance. 
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What could be more inhuman and un- 
Christian than the notification to its em- 
ployees by a big banking concern in this 
city that they must not marry on less than 
$100 a month under peril of dismissal and 
loss of a share in the company’s pension 
fund? But it is matched by a story of a club 
of college girls who agree not to marry for 
five years after graduation, and then only 
men with $5000 income. 


In Hartford, Conn., the tolerated houses 
of vice have all been closed since December 
29. This is substantiated by the detectives 
of the Hartford Vice Commission, and also 
by reports from the constituted authorities. 
The crusade must go on. Other New Eng- 
land cities which claim entire suppression 
are Fall River, Lowell, Worcester and New 
Bedford. 


When last week Colonel Baldwin, head 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s new party, wanted to 
take to his room at the hotel two leaders of 
the colored contingent, the management 
would not allow them to go up and down 
by the usual elevator and required them to 
take the elevator reserved for servants. 
Colonel Baldwin did not like it, but sub- 
mitted. 


When we think of Dayton covered deep 
with water it is pleasant to remember that 
1700 children in Dayton tilled backyard 
gardens, each 10 by 25 feet, last year, 
under the supervision of the Dayton Parks 
and Playgrounds Association, and not only 
provided fresh vegetables for home use, but 
in many cases sold the produce for enough 
to buy textbooks and other school supplies. 


What a difference between the condition 
of Porto Rico and that of Cuba or Mexico. 
The Porto Rican Legislature has just ad- 
journed, and the chief bills past have to do 
with children and women’s labor, employ- 
ers’ liability laws, the construction of roads, 
and taxes on liquor and cigars, just such 
as belong to a period of tranquillity. 


What an army is good for, whether the 
regular army or the militia, we are learning 
just now when the soldiers are called on to 
protect the residents of cities devastated by 
floods. An army to save life is in more hon- 
orable business than when engaged in de- 
stroying it. 


The simply horrible murder, by the 
brother-in-law of President Huerta, of a 
distinguished prisoner, excites indignation 
and more fear for Mexico. A united Mexico 
under the present government is too much 
to hope for. 





Working Conditions in Factories 
By Abram I. Elkus, LL.B. 


[In our issue of February 20, we discussed at some length the very able and thoro report 
of the New York State Factory Investigating Commission which is now receiving such wide com- 
ment thruout the country. This week we are pleased to present to our readers a fuller discussion 
of factory conditions in the State from the chief counsel of the commission. Mr. Elkus has long 

n known as one of the ablest and most public spirited lawyers in New York. He is counsel for 
the Merchants’ Association, has been special United States Attorney to prosecute fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies, is a-trustee of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, president of the Hebrew Technical School 
for Girls, regent of the University of the State of New York and a delegate to the recent Demo- 
cratic Convention in Baltimore. He is also the author of several treatises on legal subjects and a 
member of many clubs. The saddening disclosures he makes in the followmg article could doubt- 
less be duplicated in many other States were the factory conditions investigated.—EDITor. } 


There are in the State of New York 
about 45,000 factories, in which 1,250,- 
000 workers are employed. Of these, 
14,000 are children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen. To devise means 
whereby the lives of this army of men, 
women and children shall be protected 
against fire, accidents and industrial dis- 
eases; whereby their health and safety 
may be promoted thru proper ventilation 
and sanitation; whereby the excessive 
toil of women, both in factories and in 
tenements which have been made the ad- 
juncts of factories, shall be prevented; 
and finally, whereby the employment of 
little children in work done for a factory 
or in connection with a factory shall be 
prohibited—this has been made the sub- 
ject of careful and scientific study by the 
New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission, and this is fully covered in 
the bills recommended by that commis- 
sion and now before the State Legis- 
lature. The proposed legislation is by no 
means radical or unusual. If enacted it 
will merely put New York on a level, in 
this respect, with many other states of 
the Union and with the most enlightened 
nations of Europe. 

Created in response to a popular de- 
mand for an investigation of the Tri- 
angle fire, in March, 1911, the Factory 
Commission has devoted much time to an 
investigation of the fire problem, both in 
New York City and in other cities of the 
State. 

Many causes contribute to the horror 
of a factory fire. But the most frequent 
cause is congestion. The workers are 
crowded together, back to back, as close- 
ly as the floor space will permit. In the 
Triangle workrooms, for instance, the 
sewing machines were fastened to long 
tables, one of them 75 feet in length, 


with two narrow openings at the two 
ends. After the fire twenty bodies were 
found back of this table, showing that 
these workers had not had time even to 
reach the aisles. No doubt there was de- 
lay in spreading the knowledge of the 
fire to the upper stories, so the commis- 
sion recommends fire alarms; no doubt 
automatic sprinklers would have checked 
the fire at its beginning; so the commis- 
sion recommends the installation of auto- 
matic sprinklers in some factories; but 
the real reason why 143 persons lost 
their lives at the Triangle fire was the 
congested state of the workrooms. Too 
many people were here. One of the most 
important recommendations of the com- 
mission, if not the most important, 
therefore, is that the number of occn- 
pants in any factory shall be limited to 
the capacity of the stairways and exits. 

Another change—and a very simple 
one—recommended by the commission is 
that doors shall open outward. In almost 
every large fire—and the Triangle fire 
was no exception—we read of frantic 
people hurling themselves or being 
pushed by those behind them against 
doors that open inward, every effort clos- 
ing more surely the way to safety. Doors, 
too, should be wide. The stairways them- 
selves should be wide—not less than 44 
inches in factory buildings hereafter 
erected. They should be straight, and, 
above all, separated from the rest of the 
building by fireproof partitions. In new 
buildings, all vertical openings must be 
so separated. But in its recommendations 
for buildings already standing, the com- 
mission has restricted itself to minimum 
requirements. Its first object was to pro- 
tect the lives of the workers. It has en- 
deavored fo accomplish this object, how- 
ever, without increasing unduly the bur- 
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dens of the manufacturer who owns or 
rents the building. 

Altho the factory be properly con- 
structed, altho congestion be prevented 
by limiting the number of occupants to 
the capacity of the exits, if the work- 
rooms are not kept clean there will still 
be disastrous fires. In many workrooms 
the floors are strewn with scraps and 
cuttings and soaked with oil from the 
machines. Raw materials or finished 
products are stacked}*temporarily, in the 
workrooms. The gas-jets are unprotected, 
and perhaps the foreman lights his pip: 
there during working hours. So the fire, 
started by a chance spark, licks its way 
thru all this combustible material and 
gets beyond control. The manufacturers 
must have their workrooms made clean 
and kept clean. Small wonder that our 
property losses by fire are eight times as 
great. as those of Europe; small wonder 
that in New York City alone the loss of 
life by fire averages one life for every 
day in the year; when workers are 
crowded together in factories like bees 
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These hampers full of hemp are handled by women 
workers in spite of the investigator’s protest. 
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in a hive and the places where they work 
are cluttered and smeared with fire-feed- 
ing materials! And the remedy is so sim- 
ple! As the command came in Jerusalem 


‘of old, “Let every man sweep his own 


doorsill.” 

Next to fires, accidents are the most 
tangible agents of maiming and destruc- 
tion in factories. There were 50,752 acci- 
dents in one year for factories alone re- 
ported to the State Department of Labor. 
Of these 167 resulted in death and the 
rest were of a more or less serious 
nature, involving loss of time and often 
permanent injury. Besides, it must be 
remembered that there are scores of 
accidents in factories every year which 
are never reported to the Department of 
Labor. 

Many factory accidents result from ex- 
posed machinery, from unguarded ele- 
vator shafts, from the inadequate light- 
ing of passageways; many, too, from 
ignorance or carelessness on the part of 
the workers. In a caustic potash manu- 
factory, for instance, visited by the com- 
mission, the liquid caustic was being 
sent thru sections of a shallow iron 
trough. These sections were suported by 
several wooden blocks at the junctions. 
Workmen frequently pased under the 
trough, in the dim light, without any 
thought, apparently, that to dislodge one 
of these blocks might mean instant death 
by the downpour of the burning liquid. 
When the foreman was asked why he 
permitted this, he answered with a 
shrug, “They know it’s dangerous.” And 
so he made no effort to stop them. 

More insidious and slower than acci- 
dents, but no less deadly, are the various 
forms of industrial poisoning and dis- 
ease. Here again the indifference of em- 
ployers and, it must be added, the igno- 
rance and carelessness of workers, take 
their dreadful tally of human life. Re- 
peatedly the commission’s inspectors 
found men handling paris green and car- 
bonate of lead with as little thought as 
they would have handled sand or flour. In 
one plant that manufactured paris green, 
workers were found handling and pack- 
ing the poisonous stuff without respira- 
tors, some even without gloves. In a 
large lead battery plant most of the 
workers were seen handling the lead 
without gloves or other protection from 
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the dust. There was no hot water for 
washing the hands and no lunchroom. 
Also, one of the pots in which lead was 
being heated was without any hood and 
discharged its poisonous fumes into the 
workroom. Many cases of acute and 
chronic lead poisoning were traced to 
this plant by the commission’s investi- 
gators. 

Furthermore, in foundries, in chemical 
factories, and other factories as well, the 
glare and heat from the furnaces are 
often well nigh intolerable. In one chem- 
ical factory the temperature near the 
furnace was said by the superintendent 
to be between 120° and 140° F., and the 
heat and glare were so overpowering 
that the men had to kneel and stoop and 
shield their eyes in order to go on with 
their work. Exposure to sudden drafts 
while in such a heated condition predis- 
poses the worker to consumption; nor is 
it surprising that insurance statistics 
show excessive mortality from this dis- 
ease among foundry workers. 

In addition to certain obvious safe- 
guards and requirements recommended 
by the commission in regard to accident 
prevention and the like, as well as venti- 
lation and general sanitation, the main 
reliance of the commission is placed on 
what might be called a “campaign of 
education” for employer and employee 
alike. This campaign is to be far-reach- 
ing and permanent. It is to consist of 
lectures by experts connected with the 
Department of Labor, of bulletins and 
reports published from time to time by 
the department, and inspection by men 
of training and experience who shall be 
able to advise with the employer as to 
the surest and least expensive way to 
remedy an evil, and to show workers on 
the spot what they must not do and why. 

It would be unfair to the large number 
of enlightened employers thruout the 
State not to say that in many factories 
conditions are all that could be desired. 
These employers have installed venti- 
lating systems at a cost of thousands of 
dollars, they have provided dressing- 
rooms for women workers, ample wash- 
ing facilities, and the like. Again and 
again testimony was given before the 
commission as to the wisdom of such a 
course, even from the standpoint of dol- 
lars and cents. Increased efficiency on the 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN FACTORIES 


AT TWENTY-FIVE SHE SEEMS FORTY-FIVE 


This mother works all night willingly for the sake 
of her children. 


part of the workers means increased 
business prosperity. For employers of a 
different class, however, employers who 
look upon their workmen as machines to 
be worn out and then cast aside as use- 
less—for there are such—these men 
must be made to see the light. The state 
cannot afford to waste its most valuable 
asset—the life, the health, the well-being 
of its people. 

If the condition of men in some of the 
factories of the state is bad, that of 
women is appalling. To be sure, there is 
a law in this state limiting the hours a 
woman may work in a factory. to ten 
hours a day and fifty-four hours a week. 
But the good effects of this law (even if 
it were enforced) are minimized by a 
number. of factors. In the first place 
there is no legal closing hour, in conse- 
quence of which women are compelled to 
work far into the night, in extreme cases 
the whole night. In one bindery estab- 
lishment in New York City a woman 
worked for twenty-four and one-quarter 
consecutive hours—in two calendar days. 
Again, there is no provision by law for 
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one day’s rest in seven. Even putting the 
Decalog aside—-and some of us are old- 
fashioned enough to believe that it is 
still in foree—the health of the workers 
demands this break in the week’s work. 
Department stores—which, by the way, 
the commission recommends be brought 
under the factory law—are great sinners 
in this respect. Especially is this true 
during the “rush” weeks before Christ- 
mas. Not only do the saleswomen and 
others work excessive overtime hours 
during the week, but they are required 
to be in the store on Sunday as well, for 
from three to eight hours. In some cases 
this Sunday work is confined to two or 
three of the Sundays before Christmas. 
In one case, last Christmas, a girl worked 
for thirty-five days without a break. 

Once more, the practice of many 
manufacturers in giving out work to be 
done or finished at home nullifies the 
fifty-four hour law. Women work at 
carding buttons, willowing plumes, cro- 
cheting lace, when they are worn out, 
when they have consumption, when their 
children are dying. They “need the 
money most then.” Little children are 
drafted into the work before school and 
after school and on Sundays. A number 
of cases are reported of very young girls 
turning to a life of prostitution because 
they were “tired of work”—tired of the 
constant grind of the factory before ever 
they had reached the legal age to work 
in a factory. 

Finally, the fruit and vegetable can- 
ners in the rural parts of this state work 
women excessive hours during the “rush 
season.” They also employ little children 
to work in the cannery sheds snipping 
beans and husking corn. Both of these 
things are necessary, they claim, on ac- 
count of the perishable nature of the 
crops. In the thirty-three canneries in- 
spected by the commission last summer, 
1355 children under sixteen years of age 
were employed, 96 in the factories proper 
and 1259 in the cannery sheds. Of the 
shed workers, 942 were under fourteen 
years of age, and 141 under ten years. 
There was one baby of three. They were 
kept at work by their parents (mostly 
Poles or Italians) day and evening, till 
they lost all spirit of play and sat on 
their boxes like little machines, snipping, 
snipping, with their sore fingers tied up 
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in rags. Their wages rarely exceed $2 a 
week. 

‘the wages of the women workers in 
canneries average $4.53 a week, from 
7 to 10 cents an hour. No woman could 
maintain herself on such a wage. It is 
true that in most cases father, mother 
and children all contribute their share to 
the family budget. But there are also a 
number of young girls working alone. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that a 
“working investigator” for the commis- 
sion speaks of a timekeeper who offered 
to put her in the way of making “two 
or three dollars any time” if she would 
take a “stroll” with him. 

Moreover it is not true, as the canners 
claim, that fatigue caused by excessive 
work during the “rush season” can be 
offset by periods of comparative rest 
when work is slack. Women cannot toil 
for ninety or a hundred hours during 
consecutive weeks without lasting injury. 
Besides, during a busy season the women 
are not properly nourished, for, in addi- 
tion to their work at tr~- cannery, they 
must care for their husvands and chil- 
dren and do whatever washing and cook- 
ing is done. One woman told an inspector 
that she was “starved for cooked food,” 
and that if they did not have to work the 
next Sunday she was “going to cook and 
eat all day.” 

“What we know as men we cannot pro- 
fess to be ignorant of as judges,” said 
the Court in a famous case which in- 
volved the limitation of working hours 
for women. This remark of the learned 
judge is the sublimation of common 
sense. It is supported by the formal deci- 
sions of other courts, and it voices the 
current of enlightened public opinion, at 
this time when public opinion is being 
studied by judges, administrators and 
lawmakers in every state and in the 
capital of the nation. The health and 
strength of women working for excessive 
hours in factories must suffer. And not 
only does the health of the women suffer, 
but the health of their children, as is 
shown by the fact that in such factory 
towns as Lowell, Mass., the death rate of 
iniants is extremely high. Even if these 
children outlive infancy, they are weak 
and puny and fall an easy prey to disease 
and death. The exploitation of children 
is a reproach to the state that allows it. 
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The exploitation of women is a crime 
against the race, a crime which brings 
its own punishment in the multiplication 
of weaklings, degenerates and criminals. 

All the recommendations of the com- 
mission, however, for the improvement 
of, working conditions in factories are 
fragmentary and incomplete by them- 
selves; just as a man may gain much 
knowledge of geography, of history, of 
rhetoric and of grammar without its 
ever crystallizing into an education. The 
crystallization of the commission’s work 
is in the reorganization of the State 
Labor Department. Here all the separate 
recommendations of the commission are 
consolidated. Here they take shape and 
meaning. These separate recommenda- 
tions for safeguarding the lives of work- 
ers against fire, for preventing accidents, 
for limiting the hours that women may 
work in a factory or for a factory; all of 
these are paralleled in other states. But 
the reorganization of the Labor Depart- 
ment is creative legislation. As reorgan- 
ized, the Labor Department ceases to pe 
a mere police dypartment and becomes a 
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department of education. One of its most 
important branches is the Industrial 
Board, a permanent legislative body with 
the Commissioner of Labor at its head 
and four associate members, chosen by 
the Governor of the State and serving a 
term of four years. The Industrial Board 
has power, under broad general statutes, 
to make rules and regulations that shall 


‘meet the ever changing conditions of in- 


dustry. 

For instance, it shall have power to fix 
standards of ventilation, temperature 
and humidity, to be applied to different 
industries under different conditions. 
Each member of the board also has the 
power to make personal inspections of 
all places affected by the Labor Law. Ina 
word, the commission has not only made 
recommendations for the improvement of 
working conditions, but has provided in 
a reorganized Labor Department, and 
above all, in the Industrial Board, the 
necessary machinery whereby those 
recommendations may be carried into 
effect. 

New York City. 


The First Worm 


(Worma Virumque Cano.— Virgil) 
By William J. Long 


This morning, as I went to work, 
(For work I was not wishing) 

A worm crawled briskly out and said: 
“Come on, let’s go a-fishing!” 


I wonder how that worm knew me, 
My thoughts, my inmost wishes, 
Which ran, not slow to tasks, but swift 
To brooks and little fishes. 


Instead of toil and noisy streets, 

Sad heart and anxious feeling, 
There came a haze of golden dreams - 
~ ,With blessing on me stealing. 


I felt the warm rich tide of spring 
Mount in me with elation; 

I heard the call of earth and sky, 
The red-gods’ invitation. 


I saw the lights, the wimpled gleams 
Of amber waters flowing; 

I smelled the fragrance of the woods, 
With birch and spice-buds blowing. 


I heard the wind’s low symphonies, 
The partridge drum-call rolling; 

In every hidden copse a thrush 
His silver bell was tolling. 


Once more, beside the singing stream, 
Lost boyhood came to meeting, 

And life was as a timeless day 
That ends with Mother’s greeting. 


Once more I built my midday fire 
And broiled a trouty treasure, 

And ate and drank and praised the Lord 
For life and simple pleasure. 


I’ve had, thariks be! a happy hour 
Of dreams and idle wishing; 

And all because one early worm 
Said, “Come, let’s go a-fishing!” 


Stamford, Conn, 





What Liberia Needs 


The Dangers and Opportunities That Confront Our African Protegee 
By Frederick Starr 


{The colony of Liberia, tho founded and peopled by Americans, was for a great many years 
quite neglected and left to battle unaided against the appalling obstacles of its environment. It had 
ceased to be needed for its original purpose, that of a place of segregation for freed slaves, and the 
country was esteemed of no value. Now, however, the times have changed. There is a boom in 
African real estate and the great European Powers cast covetous eyes on Liberian territory. The 
United States has several times been called upon to protect the pickaninny republic from the en- 
croachments of her neighbors. Professor Starr occupies the chair of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but you will not always find him in it. More likely than not he will be in 
darkest Africa, farthest Japan or remotest Mexico, for he believes in studying his subject, man, 
from personal observation rather than from books.—EbITor. ] 


In 1905 I sailed from Antwerp to the 
mouth of the Kongo River. When we 
reached Freetown, Sierra Leone, we 
spent several hours on shore. On re- 
turning to the steamer we found aill 
greatly changed; the white crew was 
laid off and the steamer was swarming 
with black boys who had been taken on 
to perform the heavy work of the vessel 
so long as she should be in the hot coun- 
try. In the morning I found that these 
black boys were Krumen from Liberia; 
they. pointed out the shores of their 
country as we sailed by and told me of 
their people and their life. The captain 
of our steamer was an Englishman; he 
took great satisfaction in telling stories 
which showed his contempt for the little 
black republic and its rulers. It was his 
custom to laugh at their port regula- 
tions, to evade their customs laws, to 
insult their officers. Months later, in 
returning from the Kongo Free State, 
I sat at table next to a ship’s officer who 
was never tired of telling of Sir Harry 
Johnston’s great scheme of Liberian 
exploitation; matters were all arranged 
for Britain to gain the advantage which 
the wealth of Liberia offers. When we 
reached London, I found the windows 
of book stores filled with Sir Harry’s 
great work upon Liberia, and consider- 
able public interest in the subject. 

It was these three things which turned 
my interest toward Liberia and led me 
to think of making an expedition to that 
country. I wanted to see the Kru boys 
at home; I wanted to see just how much 
of a failure the black republic is; I 
wanted to see how the English plans of 
exploitation worked out. It was, how- 
ever, several vears before I was able to 
make that journey. I have just returned 
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and found much more of interest than I 
anticipated. 

It is now almost one hundred years 
since the American Colonization Society 
was established and sent its first freed 
negro settlers to the West Coast of Af- 
rica; it is almost seventy years since, in 
1847, the society severed its relation 
with the colonists and urged them to 
establish an independent form of gov- 
ernment. We have no right to take any 
great amount of credit to ourselves for 
the original establishment; it was less 
from philanthropy or altruism than 
from selfishness that we began the col- 
ony; it was because we did not want 
freed blacks living among white Amer- 
icans that we sent them to Africa. 
There have been various times during 
the period of Liberia’s history when we 
might have helped her greatly; we have 
never quite forgotten our obligations, 
but we have never done all that we 
might for her benefit and profit. 

It is not fair to establish a direct 
comparison between Liberia and any 
European colony upon the West Coast 
of Africa. It is not just, for instance, 
to take Dakar or Freetown and compare 
them with Monrovia. Senegal and Sierra 
Leone have had great advantages which 
have been lacking in Liberia. Those colo- 
nies have had the constant aid and sym- 
pathy of a mother country; they have 
been developed with the aid of vast home 
capital; they have had the protection of 
well organized armies against internal 
foes and external aggression; they have 
had chosen men sent out as governors 
who have given them advice, encourage- 
ment, instruction. Liberia has had to 
stand alone; her population was largely 
ignorant persons, despised, recently em- 
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erged from slavery; she has had no 
interest of a mother country; she has 
had no capital with which to push devel- 
opment; she has had no means of pro- 
tection against native tribes or crowd- 
ing neighbors; she has had to train 
governors from her own population, 
who. have had to learn the business of 
government thru personal experience. 
When this marked difference in oppor- 
tunity and material is realized, the won- 
der is that Liberia has been able to 
make any real achievement. As a matter 
of fact, while the direct comparison is 
most unjust, it can be made without 
serious discredit to Liberia. The stand- 
ard of living, the average- comfort, the 
construction of houses and other build- 
ings in Liberia, falls little short of those 
in Freetown, if at all; of course, when 
it comes to public enterprises—harbor 
improvements, governmental offices, etc. 
—the European colony has notable ad- 
vantage. In reality, Liberian achieve- 
ment is marvelous in the face of all the 
difficulties with which the country has 
had to contend. Far from being a dismal 
failure, Liberia has proved an-astonish- 


ing success. For more than sixty years 
her officers have been pitted against the 
skilled politicians -of European coun- 
tries; they have had to fight in diplo- 


matic warfare with Great Britain, 
France and Germany. The wonder is 
that she was not long since wiped off 
the map. 

In 1909, a commission of Liberians 
was sent to beg assistance from the 
United States. Thru a period of years 
she had lost land, first to Great Britain, 
then to France, both of which own ad- 
jacent territory; her commerce had 
been hampered by British schemers who 
desired to prevent her development until 
they themselves should control its re- 
sults; she had been forced twice to bor- 
row money from Great Britain—and 
both times had paid heavily for scant 
accommodation. Robbed of land, crip- 
pled in development, heavily in debt to a 
pressing creditor, a crisis had been 
reached in her affairs. The United 
States heard the appeal and answered; 
a commission of investigation visited 
Liberia and made a definite report, ad- 
vising certain lines of aid. We have act- 
ed upon some of their recommendations. 
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We have exprest to Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France our special interest in 
Liberian affairs; we have lent her col- 
ored officers to aid in training a native 
force; we have come to her financial re- 
lief, paying her past debts and taking 
over the administration of her customs 
houses. 

The population of Liberia consists of 
three main elements: there are about 
12,000 civilized and Christian blacks, 
descendants of American freed negroes, 
whom we may call Americo-Liberians, 
or Liberians proper; there are perhaps 
30,000 coast natives, who speak English 
and have come into frequent contact 
with Liberians and the outside world; 
there are perhaps one million “natives,” 
living in the interior, “bush niggers,” 
most of whom speak only native tongues 
and are pagan in religion. The Libe- 
rians live in a few settlements near the 
coast, or along the rivers, a few miles 
inland. The natives consist of a score 
or more of different tribes, living in 
little villages, each tribe having its own 
language, its independent chiefs, its 


NATIVE SOLDIER OF FRONTIER FORCE 
Showing tribal scarring. 
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characteristic life and customs. Sir 
Harry Johnston says that the interior 
of Liberia is the least known part of 
Africa. Many of these native tribes still 
practice cannibalism, all. of them are 
polygamists, and domestic slavery exists 
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ure as an independent nation among the 
world’s governments, think what a bur- 
den this would entail upon it. Liberia 
elects a President, Vice-President, Sen- 
ators and Representatives; its President 
has a cabinet, each member with his 
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A STREET IN THE LIBERIAN CAPITAL 


among them. The relation between them 
and the Liberians proper is almost nil. 
The area of Liberia even now is larger 
than the State of Ohio and not much 
less than that of Pennsylvania. If we 
were to take the town of Bellaire, Ohio, 
and divide its little population into 
about a dozen towns along the Ohio 
River, and were then to sprinkle the 
whole. State of Ohio with villages of 
Indians, totaling one million, speaking a 
score of different dialects, and recogniz- 
ing no control except that of their local 
chiefs, we should have something anal- 
ogous to the Liberian situation. If, now, 
this population of Bellaire were to fig- 


own department of government; it 
maintains a Supreme Court, with a 
bench of judges; it has consuls, some 
with diplomatic powers, in many of the 
nations of the world. Would we be able 
in any town of 12,000 people in the 
United States to find such a corps of 
men of competence? As a nation, with 
privileges and obligations, Liberia must 
not only maintain this national govern- 
ment, but it must keep order over its 
whole area and prevent its million bush 
natives from troubling its neighbors. It 
is on the plea that Liberia is incapable 
of maintaining order that France and 
Great Britain are constantly crowding 
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upon her frontiers; it is a fact that to 
prevent aggression from outside she 
must maintain order within. 

We must not imagine that neighhoriy 
aggression has ceased because we spoke. 
New boundary questions have lately 
arisen, both with Great Britain and 
France, and it looks as if they were get- 
ting ready to demand a new slice of 
territory. One of the crying needs of 
Liberia is to have a native frontier 
force, well drilled, ready to protect and 
maintain order at her boundary. Such a 
force has been organized; it has been in 
existence for several years; just at 
present it is being drilled under three 
young colored officers whom we have 
sent within the past year to Monrovia— 
Major Ballard, Captain Brown and Cap- 
tain Newton. These men now bear com- 
missions from the Liberian Government 
and are paid by it. The force will be de- 
veloped to 600 soldiers; it is rather easy 
to collect them; they come from many 
of the interior tribes and, when they are 
enlisted, know no English; they seem to 
enjoy the life of soldiers and rapidly 
improve until in their conduct and drill- 
ing they present a creditable appear- 
ance. When actually disciplined, so that 
they will not loot or cause distress when 
marching thru a district of non-combat- 
ants, they should be a great advantage 
to the nation. Unfortunately, the Libe- 
rian Government is frequently in finan- 
cial difficulties and the pay of these sol- 
diers falls into arrears. There is always 
serious danger that, under such circum- 
stances, the discontented force may 
arise against the Government and cause 
difficulties. 

We did well to come to the financial 
relief of Liberia, but we did badly in 
the details of our method. The total 
debts were about $1,300,000; we ar- 
ranged for a loan to her of $1,500,000; 
this would enable her to pay off all obli- 
gations, to have some ready funds left 
over, and to have a single, friendly cred- 
itor. Before securing this loan we insist- 
ed upon a receivership. It would have 
been a simple matter for us to have 
simply appointed a receiver of customs 
and leave the administration of affairs 
in his hands, as we did in Santo Do- 
mingo. Had we done so, it is unlikely 
that any other nation would have found 
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fault; if any nation should have criti- 
cised the action, we could with consis- 
tency insist that we stand in a peculiar 
relation to Liberia and that the loan. is 
too small to warrant great expense in 
the handling of the business connected 
with it. What we really did was to rec- 
ognize fictitious interests of other na- 
tions in the matter; we arranged for an 
international receivership; instead of 
one American receiver we proposed four 
receivers — American, French, English, 
German. Inasmuch as the impoverished 
Government has to pay handsome sala- 
ries to all four, the plan was anything 
but economical; the dangers of difficulty 
and disagreement between the members 
of this international receivership are 
considerable. Surely instead of inflicting 
an expensive and complicated interna- 
tional receivership upon the country, we 
should have arranged for an economical, 
simple national receiver. 

There is no question that Liberia has 
great natural wealth; her resources are 
yet almost untouched; she is the only 
part of the whole West Coast where 
large returns are certain for small in- 


_vestment. In order to secure her wealth 


of products, it is absolutely necessary 
that trails be opened up thru the inte- 
rior. Trails, of course, already exist, but 
under present conditions they are fre- 
quently intentionally neglected; little 
chiefs do not want too easy contact with 
the outside world. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, if Liberia is to advance, that the 
good will of the chiefs shall be secured 
and that all trails shall be kept open. In 
no other way can the produce of the 
forests find its way down to the coast. 
Foot trails, of course, are’ of limited 
utility, and as rapidly as they are im- 
proved they should become actual roads, 
presumably to be themselves developed 


‘in time into roadbeds for light rail- 


roads. It is only by the improvement of 
means of transportation that the Libe- 
rian Government can hope to increase 
its income, which comes almost entirely 
from trade. 

For the present, and undoubtedly for 
some time to come, the chief source of 
income for the country must be by trade 
in natural products, collected in the for- 
ests. It is time, however, that serious 
effort should be made to develop the 
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actual agricultural opportunities of Li- 
beria. With a rich soil, abundant rain- 
fall, tropical temperature, vegetation 
flourishes. Liberia should produce vast 
quantities of rice, corn, cotton, sugar, 
sweet potatoes, yams, bananas, plan- 
tains, ginger, coffee, cocoa, pineapples 
and other tropical fruits. There is no 
reason why in many parts of the coun- 
try cattle, goats and sheep should not be 
raised in quantities. At present, a very 
large amount of foodstuffs is introduced 
from the outside world; fresh meat is to 
be had only when steamers pass; rice, 
even—of which the natives raise quan- 
tities—is imported. Formerly consider- 
able coffee was exported; the coffee tree 
grows wild and is probably a native uf 
the country, and Liberian coffee has a 
fair reputation in the foreign market; 
at present, very little is exported. It is 
curious that agriculture has never been 
a favorite occupation with the people. 
As long ago as 1826 and 1827 the 
famous agent of the colony, Jehudi Ash- 
man, complained bitterly that the people 
all desired to trade instead of to prac- 
tise hand labor and develop agriculture. 


It is certain that if it is to be perma- 
nently prosperous, Liberia must encour- 
age agricultural pursuits. It was natu- 
ral enough that freed slaves should look 
upon manual trades and field labor as 


contemptible; that they should look 
upon barter and trade as desirable. Un- 
fortunately, at the time of colonization 
it was easy for men to trade. This dis- 
like for actual labor continues to the 
present day; it is possible to hire bush 
natives to do the absolutely necessary 
heavy labor very cheaply. In Liberian 
houses great numbers of native servants 
are employed. Trade and politics absorb 
the thought and time of the best men in 
the community. It is going to be a diffi- 
cult task to place agriculture and hand 
labor upon a proper footing, but it must 
be done and soon. 

We must not expect much more in the 
direction of education than we would 
find in our own country in towns of six 
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or seven thousand people. There are 
actually not many schools in the repub- 
lic. The superintendent of education is 
a member of the Cabinet. The present 
incumbent is a native—a Bassa. He has 
general supervision of some ninety-one 
schools, in which number night schools 
and mission schools are included. The 
highest institution of public education 
is Liberia College, at Monrovia. It has 
done good work and most of the men of 
prominence in the’ Government today 
are graduates from it. It has, however, 
little more than the teaching force and 
equipment of a high school in one of our 
smaller towns. It needs strengthening in 
every way. New schools should be estab- 
lished, especially in the country among 
the native tribes, and special schools of 
agriculture and manual training are a 
crying need. President Howard, in his 
inaugural address in 1912, recognized 
the necessity of prompt development in 
education and agriculture. Besides Lib>- 
ria College, there is in Monrovia the 
College of West Africa. This is a Meth- 
odist mission school, doing an excellent 
work for both Liberian and native stu- 
dents. There are also important Epis- 
copal schools on the St. Paul’s River, 
and in the neighborhood of Cape 
Palmas. 

The President of the republic was 
kind enough to give a reception in my 
honor. On that occasion I was asked to 
make a few remarks regarding Liberia. 
I stated that in my opinion Liberia’s 
greatest asset is her native population. 
Twelve thousand people, no matter how 
interested, wise and industrious, cannot 
possibly carry the entire burden. If Li- 
beria is to prosper in the future, it can 
only be because the Liberians secure the 
hearty codperation and friendly feeling 
of the million natives. If they can be 
shown that their interests and devel- 
opment are to be gained only thru 
friendship to and recognition of the 
Government, the prosperity and success 
of T,iberia may be secured and her inde- 
perdence maintained. 

Chicago, Ill. 





_ If Every Face Were Friendly 


By Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 


fie % has so long been the sign of whimsical narrative and keen comment that introduction 
to Sir Arthur would be impertinence, but our readers will pardon a reminder of the breadth of 
achievement which includes in thirty-six volumes that princely anthology, The Oxford Book of 
Verse, romance and short stories, poetry—and parodies—and criticism.—EDIToR. } 


It actually happens to most of us when 
we are born, and for some time after; 
but this must be simply because we are 
weak. Few infants are beautiful, still 
fewer meritorious; and indeed the 
friendliest face of all is hers whom our 
own exploit has just afflicted with intol- 
erable pain. To some of us again it will 
happen when we die, and again (I sus- 
pect) because we are helpless and noth- 
ing matters. We protest against the first 
insult with a feeble wailing: 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee 
smiled. 

To the last we oppose that mask of 
scorn, calm, set, impassive, which even a 
weakling must win in the end—yea, tho 
all his days have been spent in truckling 
to his fellows. In the interim we have 
one job to do in the world and he to 
whom every face is friendly may be sure 
that he is shirking it. 

When this question was posited, I 
passed it on to Cynthia, my “dear critic 
of the hearth.” “You, of all men!” she 
commented, having reason only too dire 
to know my instinct for lost causes and 
forsaken beliefs—or rather, for causes 
that have nothing to lose and beliefs that 
still await the compliment of betrayal. 
In truth, on ninety-nine points out of 
the hundred she finds me a dubious hesi- 
tating Christian; whereas on the hun- 
dredth I am (to her equal if not greater 
disappointment) firm as a rock. The rock 
stands on no base of doctrine, tho I drag 
in doctrine to support it when we argue 
across the table. I have an incurable 
trick of liking my adversary. 

She, always practical, demands to 
know if I agree with mine adversary 
while in the way with him; and then 
undoubtedly she may score a point. But 
I yet maintain that an enemy serves you 
more constantly than a friend, for he 
seldom disappoints. It is good sense, if 
poor rhyme, that 


He who would love his fellow men 
Must not expect too much of them,. 


We expect too much of friends, too 
little of enemies; and so the enemies get 
more than their share of chances. Upon 
us, on the other hand, rests an obligation 
to be more constant in amity than in 
hate, especially in public life. “It is our 
business,” says Burke, “to cultivate 
friendships and to incur enmities; to 
have both strong, but both selected; in 
the one to be placable, in the other im- 
movable.” A man is permitted to rest 
under illusion concerning his friends, as 
woe betide him if he do not cherish a 
lifelong illusion concerning his wife. 
But if he truly desires to see himself 
steadily as others see him, as a help to 
the know thyself recommended by sages, 
let him keep an eye on his enemies 
rather than any looking-glass which re- 
flects him in his favorite postures. There 
is a story of a man whose hate of an- 
other man went deep as hell. In the end 
he could endure the other man no mo- 
ment longer: so he killed him and 
buried him as nearly as he could to hell. 
But the corpse was no sooner out of the 
way than the survivor began to suffer 
from a loneliness, which turned into an 
unendurable restlessness and drove him 
at length to visit the grave and disinter 
his victim. He dug lower, in the end 
tossing aside his spade and digging with 
clawed hands, ghoulishly. So he dug 
until, laying bare a face, he gazed and 
recognized it for his own. 

Of all parables known to me, this is 
about the truest. As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the coun- 
tenance of his—enemy, and is sharpened 
and shaped by it. I am not preaching 
that in public life a man shall be a Pho- 
cion or a Coriolanus. Coriolanus held his 
fellow creatures in a scorn which (had 
he possessed logic) stultified all service 
of them. He was, to be short, a mere 
monstrous egoist. I think better of Pho- 
cion for the legacy which, when his 
countrymen put him to death, he left to 
his son, “Bid him never revenge the 
wrong the Athenians do me.” That was 
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noble; it anticipated practically on the 
lips of a man going to his doom a truth 
which Marcus Aurelius afterwards ex- 
pressed at leisure: “The best kind of 
. revenge is, not to become like unto 
them.” Yet I am sure Phocion was vain 
and wrong when, making a speech which 
the public interrupted with applause, he 
turned to a friend at his elbow and 
asked, “Have I said anything foolish?” 
If he so despised assent, why need he 
have made any speech at all? Unless a 
man be hopeful of some power to per- 
suade I cannot conceive what business 
he has, or can think he has, upon a plat- 
form. 

We are here, as I suppose, to strive 
with the multitude; not to be its slaves 
and as little to be its scorners; to per- 
suade it, and as a preliminary, to under- 
stand it; to understand even its wrath, 
for its wrath at best pays us the compli- 
ment of being interested in us. If we 
believe with Ecclesiasticus, that no man 
is more faithful than the counsel of our 
own heart, that “a man’s mind is some- 
times wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen that sit above in a high 
tower,’ and if we have the pluck: to 
stand by that belief, we may likely 
enough at some time in our lives find 
that wrath denouncing us as enemies of 
our country or of religion, and be under 
the bitter necessity of learning, with 
Ibsen’s Doctor Stockmann, that the 
strongest man on earth is he who stands 
alone. How terrible, for example, was 
that ordeal of a nation’s hate thru which 
Bright and Cobden past in the first 
year of the Crimean War, and how 
gloriously they stood it! Recall Bright’s 
letter, written in the worst of it, to a 
mayor of Manchester who had invited 
him to attend a meeting for the Patri- 
otic Fund: 


You must excuse me if I cannot go with 
you: I will have no part in this terrible 
crime. My hands shall be unstained with the 
blood that is being shed. The necessity of 
maintaining themselves in office may influ- 
ence an Administration; delusions may mis- 
lead a ple; Vattel may afford you a law 
and a defense. But no respect for men who 
form a Government, no regard I have for 
going with the stream, and no fear of being 
deemed wanting in patriotism, shall influ- 
ence me in favor of a policy which in my 
conscience I believe to be as criminal before 
God as it is destructive of the true interest 
of my country. 
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There are cranks in this world, some 
of whom seem to shape their actions 
with an eye on posterity. There are even 
stranger cranks—and I think Phocion 
was one—who would seem to posture for 
the approval of antiquity. But the above 
letter of Bright’s has no sly glance for- 


‘ward, or backward, or upward at Her 


Majesty’s Ministers of that date, the na- 
tion’s watchmen seated above in the 
high tower; but inward, upon the counsel 
of his Own heart, and to be fired by the 
pride of his own manliness. A “little 
touch of something like pride,” says ap 
old seventeenth century writer, “is seat- 
ed in the true sense of a man’s own 
greatness, without which his humility 
and modesty would be contemptible vir- 
tues!” 

Indeed, a man has in the end less to 
fear from this wrath of the public than 
from the smiles of a world that would 
allure him to be one with it and one at 
the same time with the flesh and the 
devil. When the powerful change their 
face and flatter us, that is the time to 
beware. There lies the crisis, to main- 
tain good manners and yet keep up the 
combat. “It is easy,” says Emerson, “to 
live after the world’s opinion; it is easy 
in solitude to live after one’s own; but 
the great man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude.” 

Yet I suppose we all have a longing to 
end well beloved. But a few of us can 
hope for any continuance of fame; and 
as the poorest look forward to something 
of a funeral, so the mass of the’ better- 
to-do hanker for a handful at least of 
genuine mourners: 

All I can 
My worldly strife shall be 


They one day say of me, 
“He died a good old man.” 


The shortest way to this would seem 
to be by living bravely, loving where we 
can, dealing courteously, endeavoring to 
give our adversaries credit for good in- 
tentions. No one—if men were frank— 
can give us sixpennyworth of informa- 
tion concerning any other world we may 
inhabit; but there’s a pleasure in leav- 
ing a name to call up, when men happen 
to remember it, a certain light in the 
eyes and the impulsive words, “I wish 
you had known him!” 

The Haven, Fowey, Cornwall. 





A Dramatist Who Means Something 


A Review of Brieux’s Latest Play and a Sketch of His Life Work 
By Edwin E. Slosson, Ph.D. 


It is at first thought curious that 
Brieux should have acquired such a high 
reputation outside his own country; 
should, in fact, have been more highly 
esteemed elsewhere than in France. 
The plots of his dramas usually turn 
upon some point of French law or cus- 
tom quite inapplicable, and therefore not 
altogether comprehensible to other peo- 
ple. But Brieux 
is more read to- 
day in England 
and America than 
any other of the 
living French play- 
wrights except, of 
course, Maeter- 
linck and Rostand, 
who live in an 
imaginary world. 
Yet Ibsen’s plays 
were as narrowly 
Norwegian in 
their setting as 
Brieux’s are 
French, and that 
did not interfere 
with their univer- 
sality. Perhaps 
even it was the 
cause of it. Per- 
haps if a man de- 
scribes his own 
neighbors with 
real Gecuracy he 
will be found to 
be describing foreigners with real ac 
curacy. For it seems that sinking a 
shaft deep enough in the social strata 
of any part of the world he will strike 
the same rock bottom of a common hu- 
manity. Countries differ only in their 
surface sedimentation. 

Then, too, Brieux has the advantage 
of living in France, the land where 
things happen earliest. French clocks 
are always a little ahead of time. French 
legislators are often called upon to deal 
first with new problems, with social, po- 
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litical and industrial difficulties which in 
other countries do not become serious un- 
til some years later; for example, the reg- 
ulation of automobiles and aeroplanes, 
the prevention of race suicide and sabot- 
age. So it happens that many of Brieux’s 
plays written years ago are on'y begin- 
ning to have timeliness in America. 

But in the feministic movement 
France is back- 
ward, so the play 
which Brieux has 
put upon the 
Parisian stage 
this winter deals 
with a problem 
that we have long 
been familiar with, 
tho we cannot say 
that we have 
solved it. To 
translate La Fem- 
me seule* as “The 
Lonely Woman,” 
as has been done, 
is an absurdity. 
It makes the title 
contradict the the- 
sis. The main 
point to the play 
is that the hero- 
ine, tho alone in 
the world, is not 
lonely, but quite 
capable of takirg 
care of herself, 
thank you. There is really no necessity 
for translating the title at a'l, for we 
long ago borrowed the phrase from the 
French, and our lawyers still use it in 
its old form, feme sole, with the identi- 
cal significance of a_ self-supporting 
woman. 

But a good translation of the title 
into English—or at least into American 
—would be “The Bachelor Maid,” for 
Therese is, by character and situation, 

*La Femme sevle and the other plays of Brieux 


are published by P, V, Stock, Paris, at 3 fr., 5°c. 
each, 
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much the sort of young woman we call 
by that name. Tho left an orphan she 
has means and is well brought up and 
educated, until, at the age of twenty- 
three, she is about to marry happily, 
when a rascally attorney absconds with 
her fortune. Of course this breaks off 
the match, for her fiancé cannot afford to 
marry without a dot. Her guardian, who 
has also lost his money and must go to 
work in a provincial town, offers to keep 
her in his family and to get her mar- 
ried if somebody can be found to take 
her, but she refuses to be a burden and 
shocks everybody by announcing her de- 
termination to earn her own living. 

She has reason to think that she can 
do this easily, for the articles she has 
contributed to a feminist magazine have 
been welcomed and well paid for, and her 
portrait has been featured on the cover. 
But when she applies for a position on 
the periodical she learns that she is not 
worth so much as when she was a soci- 
ety lady. However, she does get work at 
sweatshop wages on the editorial staff 
of a newly founded journal, The Free 
Woman, where her experiences are most 
amusing and disillusionizing. Brieux 
with his usual impartiality gives all 
types of workers in the cause of femin- 
ism—the saintly, the sensational, the 
sensible and the selfish. The first part of 
the magazine is devoted to serious arti- 
cles, the rest to fiction, the beauty page, 
“Chats with the Doctor,” fashion notes, 
and exchange of experiences and house- 
hold hints between real and suppositious 
subscribers. Most of the departmental 
editors are women, but use masculine 
pseudonyms, because, as is explained, “‘it 
inspires more confidence in dealing with 
serious things.” One woman’s name, 
however, appears on the title page, the 
Vicomtesse de Renneville, who has 
charge of the fashion page, but never- 
theless is a man, the publisher. A scrap 
of the dialog will show how the period- 
ical is conducted. The editor, Madame 
Nerisse, comes into the office to suggest 
an article to one of her staff, Caroline 
Legrand: 

MADAME Nertsse: Ah, good morning, 
Legrand. I want to ask your advice about 
an idea that has just come to me. I am 
thinking of starting in The Free Woman 


a campaign for the organization of a league 
of fashionable women : 
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CAROLINE LEGRAND: And others? 

MADAME NERISSE: Fashionable women 
and others who will promise never to wear 
on their hats ornaments made of the wings 
or of the whole bodies of little birds, as a 
protest against the massacre of these lovely 
creatures. 

CAROLINE LEGRAND: So it is no longer 
The Free Woman but “the free bird”? 

MADAME NERISSE: What do you mean? 

CAROLINE LEGRAND: You should rather 
form a league to abolish the whole hat as a 
protest against the misery of the women 
who have sewed the straw at the cheapest 
rate or woven the ribbons for a starvation 
wage. As for me I will become soft-hearted 
over the fate of the sparrows when there 
is no longer reason to weep over that of the 
working girls. 

MADAME NERISSE: That’s it! There’s your 
article! 

CAROLINE LEGRAND: Good gracious! 

MADAME NERISSE: In the form of a let- 
ter to a deputy (it is better to make it a 
man since we are going to put him in the 
wrong) who wants to found the league in 
question. Then clinch it with your phrase 
about the sparrows. Do you see? 

CAROLINE LEGRAND: All right. Any way 
you are not obstinate about sticking to your 
opinions. So much the better when they are 
bad. Hand me some paper. 


But Therese is forced to leave fhe 
woman’s journal because of the jealousy 
of Madame Nerisse, and finds out by 
bitter experience how hard it is for a 
girl to earn a decent living in Paris. Met 
with injustice and insult on every hand, 
she comes to realize that women must 
combine together in self defense. She 
organizes a woman’s workroom in a pro- 
vincial bookbindery and manages it so 
successfully that Vincent, one of the 
men in the shop, asks her to take in his 
wife. Their. conversation covers many 
sides of the question of women’s work 
in factories. But I can only quote it in 
abbreviated form: 


THERESE: No. I want those who have 
need to work or who are not needed at home. 

VINCENT: You are quite right, but I don’t 
ask you to pay my wife much. Not a man’s 
wage, of course. 

THERESE: Why not, if she does the same 
work? 

VINCENT: Because she’s only a woman. 

THERESE: But you earn good wages here. 
You can live without forcing your wife to 
work. 

VINCENT: Well, what little she earns will 
pay for my tobacco anyway. 

THERESE: You don’t smoke that much, 
come now! .. . 

VINCENT: But besides I want to buy a 
bicycle. 
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THERESE: What for? You live only five 
minutes’ walk from here. 

VINCENT: So I can take a spin on Sun- 
days. 

THERESE: There’s another thing you’ve 
not thought of. You have two little children, 
who will take care of them if your wife 
goes into the factory? . 

VINCENT: Don’t let that worry you. She 
can take them to the créche in the morning 
dirty and get them back in the evening all 
cleaned up. 

THERESE: And supper, who will get that? 

VINCENT: My wife, when she gets back 


from work. 
THERESE: While you take a drink. 
VINCENT: Yes. I will give her all the time 
she needs. 
THERESE: 
VINCENT: 
THERESE: 
VINCENT: 
THERESE: 
bicycle ride? 
INCENT: Yes, it will be a pastime for 
her. And in the evening I will take her out 
to watch me play billiards. 


Who will do your mending? 
My wife. 

When? 

On Sunday. 

While you are taking your 


But somehow the arrangement so 
naively proposed fails to satisfy The- 
rese, and Vincent, angered by her re- 
fusal to admit his wife, threatens her 
with the power of the union. Not in 
vain, for a telephone message from the 
syndicalist headquarters in Paris orders 
the expulsion of the women, and when 
the manager determines to stand by the 
weaker sex, sabotage is resorted to and 
the shop is wrecked. The play closes with 
Therese standing amid the turmoil, de- 
feated but defiant, planning to renew the 
conflict with better organized forces: 


THERESE: There is nothing left in the 
shop but weeping women. Well, I give way. 
. . . I will take the evening train for 
Paris. But your workingmen needn’t rejoice 
over it. In this new war of sexes it is they, 
the men, who will be beaten, for women 
work cheaper because they have no need of 
extra pay to spend in the saloon. And it 
won’t be only the workingmen who will get 
beaten. . . The young men who are 
afraid to marry girls without dowry will 
later find their path blocked by these un- 
fortunate women whom they have compelled 
to go to work. You must choose your side. 
New times have come. In every land, in 
cities and in country, among the laboring 
classes and the poor, in every home desert- 
ed for the saloon or left unfilled by men 
without the courage to marry, there will 
arise a woman who will abandon the house- 
hold and come to seat herself by your side 
in the shop, the factory, the office, and the 
counting room. You have not wanted her 
as your homemaker, she will not consent 
to be your mistress, so she will become the 
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working woman, your competitor—and 
your victorious competitor. Adieu. 


This may serve to show how Eugéne 
Brieux uses the theater to enforce a 
lesson. Born in Paris in’ 1858, of poor 
parents, he was thirty-four years old be- 
fore he gained a hearing on the French 
stage with Blanchette, a play dealing 
with the education of working girls. 
Now he is an Officer of the Legion of 
Honor and Member of the French Acad- 
emy. Yet he has never been popular. The 
average theater-goer prefers fictitious 
woes to real ones, and particularly 
dislikes having any responsibility for 
them thrust upon him. He wants to 
maintain the spectator attitude toward 
life and regard all the world as a stage. 
But Brieux in his two dozen plays has 
taken up one by one the burning ques- 
tions of his time and country and han- 
dled them without gloves; political cor- 
ruption in L’Engrenage, fashionable 
charity in Les Bienfacteurs, racetrack 
gambling in Le Resultat des Courses, 
the dowry system in Des Trois Filles de 
M. Dupont, the nurse system in Les 
Remplacantes, race suicide in Maternité. 
He has muckraked the professions one 
by one, the lawyers in La Robe Rouge 
and the doctors in L’Evasion. This last 
begins with the following amusing con- 
versation between a famous doctor and 
his hospital assistant: 

Doctor: Is there something you wanted 
to ask me about? 

ASSISTANT: Yes, doctor. A patient who 
does not improve. 

Doctor: That will happen! 

ASSISTANT: Of course, but—he wants to 
go to Lourdes. 

-Doctor: Let him go. 


ASSISTANT: But think! What if he should 
be cured. 

Doctor: You can always find some scien- 
tific explanation. 

ASSISTANT: A suggestion? 

Doctor: Certainly. That accounts for 
everything. Anything else? 

ASSISTANT: Yes. No. 4 remains in the 
same state. 

Doctor: Have you tried everything? 

ASSISTANT: Everything. 

Doctor: Even doing nothing? 

ASSISTANT: Even doing nothing. None of 
us can tell what is the matter with him. 

Doctor: We will find out at the autopsy. 
We must wait. 

ASSISTANT: Meanwhile stopping all treat- 
ment. 

Doctor: No. One ought never to give the 
impression of not taking an interest in a 
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patient. That would be a mistake. A regret- 
able mistake. Do something, no matter 
what. 

In contrast to these fashionable physi- 
cians Brieux presents the old school 
country doctor, who in talking to his 
distinguisht colleagues says: 


I am proud of being a physician. I ex- 
perience the greatest pleasure when after 
entering a sick chamber and finding every- 
body in tears I go out of it leaving patient 
and relatives with a little hope. For, you 
know, the doctor rarely cures, often relieves 
but always consoles. As for gratitude— 
well, I divide patients into two classes: first 
those I treat gratuitously for the pleasure 
it gives me, and, second, those who pay me. 
If in addition I claimed thanks from either 
class, it would be like asking to be paid 
twice. 


In America attention has recently 
been drawn to Brieux by the use of his 
play, Les Avariés (Damaged Goods) as 
a weapon in the energetic campaign now 
being waged in several States against 
White Slavery and the Blacker Plague.* 
Les Avariés, when it was first presented 


in 1901, shocked all Paris, less appar- . 


ently because of its disgusting subject 
than because of its stern condemnation 
of the double standard of morality. It 
was at first prohibited in France by the 
censor, and in England it is still under 
the ban. Probably the police who con- 
stitute our censors would not allow it to 
be produced publicly in any American 
city. But a subscription performance 
was given in New York on March 14, 
under the auspices of the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews, to an audience very 
different but even more distinguisht 
than usually attends a “first night,” for 
the Fulton Theater was packed with 
physicians, settlement workers, eugen- 
ists, philanthropists, authors, suffra- 
gists, ministers and university profes- 
sors, about equal numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen. The play was introduced by 
the reading of Shaw’s preface by the 
Rev. J. H. Holmes, of the Church of the 
Messiah. The leading roles were taken 
by Richard Bennett (well known as Bar- 
rie’s “Little Minister”), Wilton Lackaye 
and Grace Elliston, and altho there had 

'1Three Plays by Brieux, publisht by Rpentane’s, 
New York, at $1.50, contains Maternity, The Three 


Daughters of M. Dupont and Damaged Goods, with 
a preface by Bernard Shaw. A ue edition (25 





been little opportunity for rehearsal the 
presentation was very effective; much 
more impressive as an object lesson on 
the stage than in the mere reading.’ 
Except for the fact that it deals frankly 
with tabooed topics the play is not ob- 
jectionable in language or scenes. What- 
ever one may think of the propriety 
or advisability of discussing such a 
theme upon the stage, there is some- 
thing absurd and more than absurd in 
the fact that hundreds of plays are be- 
ing given depicting in glowing colors 
the joys of licentiousness, and yet the 
one play which shows its dangers is pro- 
hibited. Those who are promoting the 
movement intend to give Damaged 
Goods at Washington before a congres- 
sional audience, and perhaps also at the 
State capitals during the legislative ses- 
sion. For this purpose the drama is espe- 
cially adapted, as the last act is nothing 
more than a lesson to legislators, tho 
Brieux is not one who believes that 
social evils are to be cured by laws and 
yet more laws. He believes that most of 
the trouble is caused by ignorance and 
urges education, public enlightenment 
and franker recognition of existing con- 
ditions. All this may be needed, but still 
we may well doubt its effectiveness as a 
remedy. The drunken Helot argument is 
not a strong one, and those who lead a 
vicious life know more about its risks 
than any teacher or preacher could tell 
them. Brieux also urges the requiremeni 
of health certificates for marriage, such 
as many clergymen now insist upon? and 
which doubtless will be made compulsory 
before long in many of our States. 

Brieux paints in black colors yet is no 
fanatic; in fact, he will be criticised by 
many as being too tolerant of human 
weakness. The conditions of society and 
the moral standards of France are 30 
different from those of America that his 
point of view and his proposals for re- 
form will not meet with general accept- 
ance, but it is encouraging to find a 
dramatist who realizes the importance 
of being earnest and who uses his art in 
defense of virtue instead of its destruc- 
tion. 


New York City. 





cents) of Damaged Goods is issued for pro 
purposes by the Society for Social Hygiene, 
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*See the article on Practical Eugenics by Rev. 
a M. Sheldon in THE INDEPENDENT, August §&, 
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The Folk Ahead 


A Forecast of Fine Weather from a Veteran Optimist 


By E. P. Powell 


I 1ike this way of slowly sliding down 
into the arms of the year; then lying 
close to her heart a little while, while the 
violets have time to blossom before we 
get at the tapping of the maple trees and 
the ripping of the sod for seed time. 
The same months and the same weeks 
and days come round and round, and it 
would be very inconvenient if we were 
in any way unhitched from the past. We 
have in our life history a couple of hun- 
dred thousand years, at least, woven well 
into our bones and brains. All these 
years had no record except in our evolu- 
tion, not until a few thousand years ago, 
when words were invented and manu- 
scripts began to be written. Yet the 
record was just as well kept as if Hero- 
dotus had begun to write history thou- 
sands of years sooner than he did. After 
all, there is only one great and ever 
living fact, and that is evolution, the 
fact that we have always been going 
ahead; and that as for man there is but 
one great human faculty being evolved, 
that of foreknowing and foreseeing what 
is to come about. The best definition of 
the human being is Nature’s tally. 

There is no mistake greater than to 
suppose that all prophecy belonged to a 
handful of our gifted ancestors. Evolu- 
tion is making a prophet of every one of 
us. Mothers get very previsionary, and 
fathers anticipative. They do not know 
the little events ahead, but their exper- 
ience enables them to sum up what be- 
comes sorrow or happiness for their 
boys. What is school for, but to learn to 
heed the wise that have gone before us? 
The Chinese were not all wrong in teach- 
ing nothing but Confucius; he was the 
summary of the Chinese calendar. Even 
black Jim foretells me the weather, with 
delicious conceit; his instincts recogniz- 
ing prophecy as the supreme human 
power. If he would really set his wits 
into correlation with his hands, he could 
foretell a great many things more cor- 
rectly than he can foresee the weather. 

If you study history you will find that 


- 


all great events have come about in just 
this way, that people were first forced to 
foresee, and then to work out the future. 
The trouble has always been to pick out 
the truth-tellers. The people found it 
necessary to kill “false prophets,” those 
who handled data unfaithfully. Our Civil 
War came from a crop of false prophets. 
I remember a few years ago hearing 
Wendell Phillips assert that ten years 
from that date, the four greatest names 
in American history would be Oliver P. 
Morton, Ulysses S. Grant, Benjamin F. 
Butler, and the fourth I do not remem- 
ber; it might have been Abraham Lin- 
coln. Gladstone was an able prophet, and 
very fond of prophesying. In the days 
of very high tariffs he foretold some- 
thing very much like the popular senti- 
ment and political will of our present 
generation. Cavour told national for- 
tunes like a gipsy girl. It has been the 
fate of Europe to work out civic prob- 
lems as he forestated them. It was a 
great group of prophets that we had at 
the beginning of our republic. I should 
like to see Hamilton rise from the grave 
in this present flush of democracy. Even 
Jefferson would be staggered if told that 
China had burst its political chrysalis. 
He foresaw two American republics, 
one on either side of the Mississippi. 

It is remarkable how a war like that 
in the Balkans will set all tongues wag- 
ging about the future. If Napoleon were 
alive now he would probably be chair- 
man of the Hague Conference. To go 
farther back, I think that we shall find 
that the real difference between our 
Aryans and other races was that they 
tolerated looking forward. I am afraid 
the Jews stoned some very good men as 
liars, yet they foresaw a Jesus, long be- 
fore they got him. That was worth the 
while; and Lot’s wife settled the proper 
fate of the backward-lookers very justly. 
So it was that in the spirit of the Puri- 
tans there was a Washington and a Lin- 
coln, at least two hundred years before 
they were born. 
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All this while am I writing an apology 
for thinking myself to be a prophet? I 
am much more concerned to know just 
the right proportion of looking back and 
ot looking ahead that belongs to an 
honest thinker. The argument is not all 
on one side. The Bible writer who tells 
us there is “nothing new under the sun” 
had much to confirm him. Jefferson was 
as much of a low tariff man as Wilson, 
one hundred years ago. He was also a 
State University man, himself creating 
the first that existed, and in that same 
University of Michigan women could be 
instructors. That was in 1817. He ad- 
vocated a single term for the Presidency, 
and a longer one; but as for the 
Cabinet’s being represented on the floor 
of Congress, I think that must be set 
down to Mr. Wilson—only he is follow- 
ing our folk in old England, where any 
measure may be advocated by the Gov- 
ernment openly in Parliament. Some 
men, good prophets, live one hundred 
years ahead of themselves. 

Most of the world, after all, is new; 
and then again, most of it after all is 
old. Progress comes in a zig-zag way; 
and measures after going to sleep for an 
incubating period, are revived to be em- 
bodied in actual civic or religious life. I 
got a letter the other day asking if I 
favored woman’s suffrage. Bless the 
dear souls! the secretaries and the presi- 
dents! Not one of them had been 
thought of when I was shaking hands in 
my pulpit with Susan B. Anthony, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mrs. Liver- 
more, and a lot more who are in danger 
of being forgotten. Turn which way you 
please, however, and I challenge you to 
prove that betterment cannot be marked 
down at the bottom of each page of time 
as God’s will and Nature’s achievement. 
You cannot write history from any other 
viewpoint. 

The whole world could not have sus- 
tained over fifty millions of people dur- 
ing the shepherd era; and now the dear 
old: Mother manages to feed a family of 
sixteen hundred millions. Indian corn 
was not eaten except by Indians until 
two hundred years ago; but this year we 
have in the fields of America three 
hundred billions of bushels, a good deal 
more than enough to feed all the people 
on the globe a few thousand years ago. 
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And yet we have only about twenty 
bushels to the acre, while the prophets 
tell us that we shall yet have one hun- 
dred, or more. We are seeing the day of 
one thousand billions of bushels of corn 
and five thousand millions of people, and 
are getting ready for it. 

It is a great thing to learn that aut, 
ing is perfect, and least of all man; nor 
is it at all impudence to undertake to 
make the world over. The worker with 
God, the helper in the great home life, 
that takes in all foods and fruits and 
motors, and character and morals as 
well, is needfully not only a forward- 
looker, but an upward-looker. Every 
year, as a child of God, he learns to ex- 
pect new adjustments, and to see what- 
ever was, made better than it was orig- 
inally. The wild woods become beneti- 
cent; weeds turn into edible plants; 
good things become twice as good; beau- 
tiful things twice as beautiful; and so 
it is that God and man are gradually 
getting to know each other by working 
together. Can you imagine the breadth 
of the problem that proposes to banish 
from the earth everything inferior? 

Our experiment stations are undertak- 
ing to rid us of low grade cattle, that do 
not pay the farmer for his labor and his 
feed. Others are attacking ticks and flies 
and other insects that deal out death in 
our herds; while others. tell us that 
wheat must yield and shall yield three 
times the present average of bushels to 
the acre. The mastery of manhood is 
demonstrated. There are over fifty great 
organic bodies whose sole object is to 
make the years worth the while and stuff 
the months with progress. All of these 
have their clearing house of evolution in 
the central department at Washington— 
the House of American Prophets. The 
American world is organizing to foresee, 
foretell and then achieve. 

So you see, as we check off the years, 
each one identified by its own prophetic 
fulfilments, it is not an assumption to 
ask, “Who is he that will tread the earth 
by and by, say fifty or one hundred 
years from now?” I do not care so much 
what is to be our food, or our locomo- 
tion, or our religion; for I know that all 
of these will have to be in close correla- 
tion to the man himself. With all the 
rest of progress we have the germ of a 
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new sort of manhood in the social in- 
cubator. How could it be helped? The 
fight now is to give to every child a fair 
entrance into the world, and every 
human being that wholesomeness which 
alone makes life worth the while. The 
last enemy to be put under foot is said 
to be Death, and we are already foresee- 
ing that sort of old age which does not 
tremble with the burden of a century, 
nor will lose the fire of youth even far- 
ther along than that. 

It is curious that not until recently 
had we invented a word to define a na- 
tionalist; our biggest man was only a 
states-man. Before the Civil War we 
were developing section men, such as 
Douglas at the North and Stephens at 
the South. Lowell described Lincoln as 
The kindly-earnest, brave foreseeing man, 


New birth, of our new soil, the first Ameri- 
can. 


Lincoln was in no other way greater 
than Douglas, except in his inability to 
foresee anything but a whole union. 

Already the nationalist leads on to the 
internationalist, and the prophecy ripens 
that unites in friendly cooperation all 
nations on the globe. It is not true that 
Christianity is failing in the light of a 
higher hope; but this is true, that born 
over into the age of human brotherhood, 
we are beginning to comprehend better 
that greatest of all prophets who lived 
in Judea nineteen hundred years ago— 
not inaugurating, but foreseeing, inter- 
national love. “Go, preach my gospel to 
all men.” When Christians all become in- 
ternationalists, that is real Christians, 
they will vote down war and forbid the 
waste of sweat-stained dollars on battle- 
ships. 

The best things have always been the 
most abused, and man is still an as- 
tounding example of lack of rational 
culture. Somehow. we manage to get 
balanced rations for horses, and we know 
how to train calves to a standard; while 
children our social order begins to spoil 
from the outset. Family discipline and 
family diet have been about equally at 
fault; and what weak mothers and silly 
fathers could not do, school has accom- 
plished. By twenty the beautiful boy be- 
comes a slave to narcotics; and the girl 
is padded and painted. At the State Fair 
I stood before a pen of Duroc pigs, with 
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wonder. For pigs they were absolutely 
perfect, unblemished; the triumph of the 
country home. Bless me! but what a con- 
trast was the owner! How long before 
we shall get at work on a great Interna- 
tional Human Improvement League? 

Compared with his predecessor, th< 
future man will probably make very 
little account of believing. It looks that 
way now, under all the religions. That 
does not mean that he will have less 
faith; only that his faith will be in law 
and in Nature more than in documents. 
There will be such overwhelming confi- 
dence in God that grumbling and doubt 
will be impossible; only that the God of 
the future man will not be a tribal deity 
or a national fetish, but that One “in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being.” To come to an understanding 
with the Father; that is now the great 
need. Faith remains the saving power of 
the world, but it must be real confidence 
and absolute trust in the Divine Will, by 
which we exist. We must learn, and I 
think we are learning, to do our plowing 
and run our gasoline engines hand in 
hand with God. Prattle all the prayers 
you please, if modestly; or go enwrapped 
with silence; but for the sake of the 
future babes, do not indulge in croaking 
nor in impudent familiarity. 

Foreseeing the coming woman, I think 
we may miss the motherhood of the old 
New England type, and it may be that 
with all the rest, home will not be quite 
as warm a place as it was in the time 
of Abigail Adams. But God forbid that 
we shall lose the mother thought out of 
this world. Possibly there is an element 
of socialism going to intrude on our 
child raising. I see that one state has 
set apart a one thousand acre farm as 
a human stock farm. It is proposed to 
put on this farm twenty-five select 
couples, where they and their offspring 
can live under ideal conditions, having 
the supervision of social and medical ex- 
perts. Theodore Dreiser complains that 
parents have given over their influence 
on their own children in favor of public 
school teachers. He sees no escape from 
the influence of moving shows and 
public libraries but to give the state 
larger control and the home less. I doubt 
this solution. Home is the biggest word 
yet, and our schools are slowly moving 
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toward home enlightenment. Eugenics is 
the highest science, far higher than the 
breeding’ of cattle and the creation of 
fruits; but while it protects the rights 
of the unborn babe, it involves making 
of the mother a higher type of woman. 
I think this coming woman will be out 
of sight the grandest product ahead. 

Suffraget is a lapse of evolution, one 
of those lapses that always occur in con- 
nection with every forward movement. 
It constitutes a backward-looking appeal 
to force. The passage from the cramped 
education of our mothers, when not a 
college in the United States was open to 
a girl, over to the present era, when all 
privileges are hers, suffrage excepted, 
must necessarily leave a lot of material 
associated with woman that belongs nei- 
ther in the past nor the future. Someone 
will have to wield a broom by and by, 
and sweep up the rubbish. Man is more 
differentiated than woman. She is more 
in the making. After suffrage, with 
schools and pulpits free to her, what 
next? Will she settle into a profound 
satisfaction and a determination to make 
the world more beautiful and life more 
true? Will she master fashion, which is 
today a dictator more imperial than 
man? 

I am, however, more interested in the 
young man ahead; the young fellow who 
is now above all an athlete, a chap who 
gets the gracious recognition of the 
crowds and the highest awards from 
governments and cities and associations 
for lofty jumping or throwing a ham- 
mer. I am thinking this is not the end 
of it; this young man will learn to use a 
hammer as skillfully as he now only 
throws it; and all the world will still rise 
up to do him honor. I do not mean it in 
contempt, only because that is the way 
we have of expressing it, when I say 
that there is just now about seven mil- 
lion horse-power in our schools used up 
in throwing hammers, and another seven 
million used up on foot races; and that 
these fourteen million horse-power boys, 
including not a few girls, could be of 
great use to the United States if they 
hammer and the saw to accomplish the 
would use the hoe and the plow and the 


needful work of society. Do not be 
alarmed. Let up on the brakes. The 
new church folk will not like the 
priests so well, but the prophets 
more. They will always be looking for- 
ward, and rarely backward. They will do 
better plowing; will make two bushels 
of wheat grow where one grew before; 
wash dishes from a sanitary standpoint; 
reverence parents, keep the Ten Com- 
mandments, obey the Golden Rule, and 
let the genealogy of Joshua and the 
parable of Jonah take their place where 
they belong—outside of religious faith. 
I hope we shall never forget to ramble 
with Jesus in the garden, and with Him 
take divine care of the boys and girls. 
It will help if at the same time we keep 
cleaner roads and put good cooking into 
our creeds. Meanwhile, the new school 
will have less to do with stuffing children 
with facts, and more to do with teaching 
them how to make a good use of knowl- 
edge. The trouble has been that our 
schools, both low and high, have failed 
to give us a philosophy of Life. The 
new education will concern itself with 
adult as well as child, with eighty as 
well as eight. Instead of making Presi- 
dents and Senators, it will begin by lay- 
ing the foundations of character. 

To be all the while looking more and 
more into the future, that seems to be 
the destiny of the coming folk. We have 
got to learn how to be prophets, how to 
use everyday facts so as not to turn 
them over into lies in our lives or in our 
social relations. Nature wants a race 
with eyes wide open, folk who know what 
they see, and can translate it into action. 
What we are looking for we shall surely 
get; only this, our public institutions 
must breed and encourage good lookers 
rather than the good looking (they will, 
however, be one). Society must stop re- 
warding blindness, whether in the name 
of education or religion. Let us have a 
few great prophets for leaders, but let 
us understand that all the people must 
be trained to see clearly and interpret 
wisely. “There arose a prophet in 
Judea”; well, why not? Why not in 
Washington? 

Sorrento, Florida. 





State Rule by Commission 


Kansas as Usual Comes to the Front with a Novel Proposal 


By Charles Moreau Harger 


The average State legislature consid- 
ers in its fifty to eighty days’ session 
from 900 to 3000 bills. Of these about 
one-third are enacted into law. The 
process of sifting engages the strenuous 
activities of committees, lobbyists, gov- 
ernors, speakers and the usual abund- 
ance of voluminous oratorical leaders. 
In the closing days of the session omni- 
bus roll calls, when a hundred readers 
are at the same time mumbling the texts 
of one hundred bills, make the scene 
ridiculous and permit abuses in legisla- 
tion. Then, in one grand upheaval to end 
the session when the per diem of the 
members expires, hundreds of bills are 
left unconsidered, among them many 
meritorious measures demanded by the 
people of the commonwealth. 

This biennial exhibition of inefficiency 
has become one of the most criticized 
features of State government, and meth- 
ods for securing a better system are de- 
manded. Just how this change shall be 
effected is not yet fully determined, but 
thinking men are endeavoring to work 
a plan that shall give sounder legislation 
and save our statute books from the 
idiocies that now appear there. Not to 
mention the faulty diction that puzzles 
even the courts to determine what the 
legislators meant to say, the statutes of 
the States are filled with examples of 
ill digested laws, some of which are 
amusing and some vicious. ~ 

In the early days of Oklahoma, the 
compilation of laws was made with much 
matter taken from the statutes of the 
adjoining States. When the official pub- 
lication was made the inhabitants of 
that prairie commonwealth were sur- 
prised to find that one chapter was de- 
voted to full regulations for harbors, 
wharfage and lighthouses, a copy of the 
regulations made by Texas for its Gulf 
ports. 

Kansas has had in its statutes for six 
years this section of a law adopted for 
the regulation of automobile traffic on 
the highways: 


Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as In any way preventing, obstructing, im- 
peding, embarrassing or in any other man- 
ner or form infringing upon the prerogative 
of any political chauffeur to run an automo- 
bilious band-wagon at any rate he sees fit 
compatible with the safety of the occupants 
thereof; provided, however, that not less 
than ten nor more than twenty ropes be al- 
lowed at all times to trail behind this vehi- 
cle when in motion, in order to permit those 
who have been so fortunate as to escape 
with their political lives an opportunity to 
be dragged to death; and provided further, 
that whenever a mangled and bleeding 
political corpse implores for mercy, the 
driver of the vehicle shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of this bill, “Throw out 
the life-line.” 


The provision was added by a hilari- 
ous politician who was imprest by the 
band-wagon idea in his party’s manage- 
ment. 

Two new theories of State government 
have come to the front as proposed 
remedies for the weaknesses of legisla- 
tive action. One of these is that of a dual 
session of the legislature. The plan pro- 
vides that the members shall gather and 
be in session for two or three weeks re- 
ceiving bills and referring them to com- 
mittees. Then there shall be a recess of 
a month, during which the committees 
shall conduct hearings from interested 
citizens, shape the bills into form, and 
prepare them for presentation to the full 
legislature at its second session. At this 
session no new legislation shall be intro- 
duced, but all the time shall be given to 
the reports of the committees and to 
final action on the matters presented. It 
is claimed in favor of this plan that 
there would be given time for the legis- 
lators to consult with their constituents 
regarding the.measures before them and 
be enabled thus to vote with intelligence 
on the adoption of new legislation. 

Another plan is for a one-house legis- 
lature that shall be in session for a much 
longer term than at present provided, 
and that it shall enact laws without the 
conflict of ‘views between Senate and 
House now so frequently the cause of de- 
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feat of worthy measures and the inser- 
tion of “jokers” in other laws which 
make their enforcement impossible, or so 
vitiate them that the courts declare them 
unconstitutional. 

Governor George E. Hodges, the new 
chief executive of Kansas, has presented 
to the Legislature of that State for its 
consideration a yet more radical change, 
and advocates a constitutional amend- 
ment putting it into effect. He proposes 
a government of the State by a commis- 
sion, similar to the commission rule now 
used by over three hundred cities, a list 
constantly increasing and including both 
important municipalities and villages. 
Governor Hodges says: 

I am satisfied, after eight years service 
in the Senate of my own State, that our sys- 
tem of law-making is antiquated and in- 


efficient. It is founded on the English Par- 
liament with its two Houses based an the 
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Who recommends the reorganization of State gov- 
ernment on the lines of the new forms of municipal 
administration by commission. 
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distinction between’ the nobility and the 
common people, each representing the di- 
verse interests of these classes. No reason 
now exists in our States for this dual sys- 
tem. The present system with its biennial 
session where hurried action is taken on 
important measures and hundreds of meri- 
torious bills are allowed to die on the cal- 
endar because of lack of time for discussion, 
does not make for efficiency. It is as if the 
head of an important department of some 
other “big business” should give only fifty 
days every two years to its management. 
Tos see no good reason why the new idea 
of government by commission should not be 
adopted for the transaction of the business 
of the State. I believe a legislative assembly 
of one, or at most two, from each Congres- 
sional distriet, would be amply large. My 
judgment is that the Governor should be 
ex-officio a member and presiding officer of 
this assembly, and that it should be per- 
mitted to meet in such frequent and regu- 
lar or adjourned sessions as the exigencies 
of the public business may demand; that 
their terms of office be for four or six years, 
and that they be paid salaries sufficient to 
justify them in devoting their entire time to 
the public business. Such a legislative as- 
sembly would not be more expensive than 
our present system. It would centralize re- 
sponsibility and accountability, and under 
the check of the recall would quickly re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the people. 
’ A legislative assembly such as Thos sug- 
gested could give ample time to the consid- 
eration of every measure, not only in rela- 
tion to its subject matter, but to the drafting 
of it in plain, concise and easily under- 
standable language. It would be ready at 
any time to deal with new conditions and to 
provide relief in emergency cases, and, with 
time to inform itself about conditions, and 
to study the needs of the people, and of our 
State institutions, there seems to me to be 
no question but what it would be vastly 
more efficient than our present system, as 
well as vastly more economical. 


It is interesting to note that while 
this plan of State rule by commission 
has been received with a smile in some 
quarters, it has generally been consid- 
ered as embodying an idea likely some 
day to be put into practice. 

The agitation for the short ballot, 
with its concentration of responsibility, 
and the passing of party designations on 
the ballots cast at the polls, are indica- 
tions of the tendency of the times 
toward new systems of government. The 
consolidation of boards of control for 
State institutions, substituting a small 
board for several large ones and making 
the management of the commonwealth’s 
business approach the system of the de- 
partment store or the factory, is grow- 
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ing. It is progressive in a large sense 
and a symptom of the changing views of 
the voters regarding the functions of 
government. At bottom it is the result 
of the training in “big business” which 
the leading men of the nation have ac- 
quired in the past decade. They have 
seen how enterprises of great size, 
transacting more business in a month 
than a State handles in a year, have 
been made to show a large measure of 
efficiency thru proper organization, and 
have asked why the same system could 
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not be applied to public affairs. Whether 
or not the new idea of State government 
by commission be adopted by any com- 
monwealth, it is not improbable that in 
some way our present system of a two- 
house legislature, with its unwieldy 
membership and careless handling of 
important measures, will be modified in 
some way to accommodate our law-mak- 
ing to the modern conditions under 
which business of other sorts is con- 
ducted. 


Abilene, Kan. 


The Efficiency of Goodness 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 


L[Mr. Lee, who edits—say rather who is Mount Tom: An All Out of Doors Magazine—and who 
has written many books, among them The Shadow Christ, The Lost Art of Reading and The Voice 
of the Machines, here gives fresh consideration to the old question of whether or not the Golden 


Rule will really work.—kpIToR. } 


A letter lies before me, one out of 
many others asking me how the author 
of The Shadow Christ, which is a study 
of the religious values in suffering and 
self sacrifice in this world, takes the low 
ground that honesty is the best policy. 

I know two kinds of men who believe 
that honesty is the best policy. 

These two men use exactly the same 
words, “Honesty is the best policy.” 

One man says it. 

The other man sings it. ; 

One man is honest because it pays. 

The other man is honest because he 
likes it. 

“Honesty is the best policy” as a mo- 
tive cannot be called religious, but 
“Honesty is the best policy” as a “Te 
Deum”—as something a man sings in 
his heart every day about God, some- 
thing he sings about human nature, is 
religious; and believing it the way some 
men believe it is an act of worship. 

It is like a great, gentle mass. 

It is like taking softly up one’s own 
planet and offering it to God. 

Here it is—the planet. Honesty is 
organized in the rocks on it and in the 
oak trees on it and in the people. The 
rivers flow to the sea and the heart of 
man flows to God. On this one planet, at 
least, God is a suceess. 

Possibly it is because many other peo- 


ple beside myself have been slow in 
clearly making this distinction between 
“Honesty is the best policy” as a motive 
and as a “Te Deum” that I have come 
upon so many religious men and women 
in the last two or three years who, in 
the finest spirit, have seemed to me to be 
doing all that they could to discourage 
everybody, and especially to discourage 
me, about the Golden Rule. 

The first objection which they put for- 
ward to the Golden Rule is that it is a 
failure. 

When I try to deal with this or try to 
tell them about “non-gregarious,” the 
second objection that they put forward 
is that it is a success. 

If they cannot discourage me with one 
of these rules they try to discourage me 
with the other. 

They point to the Cross. 

Some days I cannot help wondering 
what Christ would think if He were to 
come back and find people, all these good 
Christian people everywhere, using the 
Cross—the Cross of all things in the 
world—as an objection to the Golden 
Rule and to its working properly, or as 
a general argument against expecting 
anything of anybody. 

I do not know that I have any philos- 
ophy about it that would be of any value 
to others. 
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I only know that I am angry all thru 
sometimes when I hear a certain sort of 
man saying and apparently proving that 
the Golden Rule does not work. 

And I am sometimes angry at other 
people who are listening with me be- 
cause they are not angry too. 

Why are people so complacent about 
crosses and why are they willing to keep 
on having and expecting to have in this 
world all the good people on crosses? 
Why do they keep. on treating these 
crosses year after year, century after 
century, in a dull, tired way, as if they 
had become a kind of conventionality of 
God’s, a kind of good old Church custom, 
something that He and the Church by 
this time after two thousand years 
could not really expect to try to get over 
or improve upon? 

I do not know that it is right or that 
it ought to be so. 

I only know that the moment I see evil 
triumphing in this world there is one 
thing that that evil comes up against. 

It comes up against my will. 

My will, so far as it goes, is a spirit- 
ual fact. 

I do not argue about it, nor do I know 
that I wish to justify it. I merely accept 
my will as it is as one spiritual fact. 

I propose to know what to do with it 
next. 

The first thing that I have done, of 
course, has been to find out that there 
are millions of other so called Christian 
people who have encountered this same 
fact that I have encountered. 

There are at least some of us who 
stand together. Our wills are set against 
having any more people die on crosses in 
this world than can be helped. If there 
is any kind of skill, craftsmanship, tech- 
nique, psychology, knowledge of human 
nature which can be brought to bear, 
which will keep the best people in this 
world not only from being, but from be- 
longing on crosses in it, we propose to 
bring these things to bear. We are not 
willing to believe that crowds are not 
inclined to goodness. We are not willing 
to slump down on any general slovenly 
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assumption about the world, that good- 
ness cannot be made to work in it. 

If goodness is not efficient in this 
world we will make it efficient. 

Our reason for saying this is that we 
honestly glory in this world. We believe 
that at this moment while we are still 
on it, it is in the act of being a great 
world, that it is God’s world, and in 
God’s name we will defend its reputation. 

We do not deny that it may be better 
spiritual etiquet, more heroic looking 
and may have a certain moral grace, so 
far as a man himself is concerned, if 
the world makes him suffer for being 
honest. But after all he is only one man, 
and whether he dislikes his suffering or 
likes it, and feels fine and spiritual over 
it, it is only one man’s suffering. 

But why is it that when the world 
makes a man suffer, everybody should 
seem always to be thinking of the man? 
Why does not anybody think of the 
world? 

Is not the fact that a whole world, 
eternal and innumerable, is supposed to 
be such a mean, dishonest sort of a 
world that it will make a man suffer for 
being good a more important fact than 
the man’s suffering is? It seems to me 
to be taking not lower but higher ground 
when one insists on believing in the race 
one belongs to and in believing that it is 
a human race that can be believed in. 
After two thousand years of Christ, it 
is a lazy, tired, anemic slander on the 
world to believe that it does not pay to 
be good in it. The man who believes it 
and acts as if he believed it, is today and 
has been from the beginning of time the 
supreme enemy of us all. He is guilty 
before heaven and before us all and in 
all nations of high treason to the human 
race. One of the next important things 
to do in modern religion is going to be 
to get all these morally dressed-up, noble- 
looking people who enjoy feeling how 
good they are because they have failed, . 
to examine their hearts and to stop en- 
joying their own goodness at the expense 
of the reputation of the world. 

Northampton, Mass. 




















Disraeli 


For absorbing interest and also for 
the light that it throws on English poli- 
tics and on English statesmen of the 
mid-Victorian period, no political biog- 
raphy published during the last twenty 
years can claim a place ahead of Mr. 
Monypenny’s second volume of the Life 
of Disraeli. The first volume, published 
over two years ago, scarcely promised 
the value and interest that attach to this 
second instalment. In the first period of 
the leader’s life—from 1804 to 1837-—— 
Disraeli was an adventurer, and an ad- 
venturer not only in politics — which 
might be excusable at a period when 
politics was almost a close profession 
reserved for the aristocratic and terri- 
torial families—but also, and much more 
questionably, an adventurer in social life 
and in finance. In those early days Dis- 
raeli seemed little troubled with political 
principles. Apparently he was ready to 
attach himself to any party that would 
give him the opportunity of advance- 
ment. 

In the second volume, Mr. Monypenny 
presents Disraeli in a much more agree- 
able light. The first chapter opens with 
the beginning of Disraeli’s Parliamen- 
tary career, which was to last without a 
break for forty years. In July, 1837, he 
had been elected as the colleague of 
Wyndham Lewis from the borough of 
Maidstone, and Mr. Monypenny begins 
Volume II with Disraeli’s own account 
of his taking his seat in the House of 
Commons on November 15. There were 
still many struggles ahead of young Dis- 
raeli, handicapped as he was by poverty, 
race, and personal affectations and pecu- 
liarities, before he could become the ac- 
knowledged leader of the aristocratic 
party in English politics. But the period 
when Disraeli could be described as an 

rig | Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field. By William Flavelle Monypenny. Vol. II; 1837- 


1846. New York: The Macmillan Company. Portraits 
and Illustrations. Pp. ix, 421. $8. 


idvcniurer was now passed. Whether he 
made his choice of party in the first 


place from political convictions, or 
whether he aligned himself with the 
Tories because this party offered a bet- 
ter opening for a talented young outsider 
than was afforded by the close oligarchy 
of the Whig party, Disraeli began at 
once to evolve a political philosophy and 
a set of political principles which gave 
respectability, depth, and stability to his 
party affiliations. The philosophy of 
Toryism has probably never been better 
set out than it is here given by Mr. 
Monypenny. He gathers much of his ma- 
terial for this exposition from Disraeli’s 
two political novels— Coningsby and 
Sybil. The Tory idea which is expound- 
ed in Coningsby was undoubtedly Dis- 
raeli’s permanent conception of the po- 
litical principles of the party of which 
he was so long the leader. 

For Conservatism and the Conserva- 
tive party Disraeli had nothing but con- 
tempt. He differentiates clearly between 
Toryism and Conservatism. Toryism was 
to him a vital principle, embodying the 
responsibility of the rulers of England 
for the welfare of the whole nation, a 
principle rooted in past history when the 
king was the protector and father of his 
people. The Tory party stood for the 
masses, while the Whig party represent- 
ed an aristocracy of- privileged classes. 
The contest with the Stuarts, with 
William of Orange and with the Georges, 
had been a contest not for the liberty of 
the people as a whole, but for the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy. The Whigs were 
a Venetian republic, caring chiefly for 
their own class. The Tories were a King 
and Ministry caring for the nation at 
large, and especially looking after the 
welfare of the most opprest of the lower 
orders. The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, were merely a party of inaction 
and of opposition to all progress, a party 
that had neither inspiration nor ideals. 

However one may regard these ideals 
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of Toryism, it is undoubtedly true that 
England at the present moment is far 
more ready to accept the political philos- 
ophy of Disraeli than she was in the 
middle years of last century. To that de- 
gree Disraeli was ahead of his times. 
When Coningsby was written, the Man- 
chester school and the political economy 
based on laissez-faire held possession of 
men’s minds. Progress was held to be in 
the line of liberalism—of decreasing the 
amount of governmental interference 
with the lives of the people and of allow- 
ing the rich and strong to become more 
powerful and wealthy, at the expense of 
the poor and the weak. At the present 
time there is strong reaction. The 
process of laissez-faire has gone so far 
in England that the poor and weak are 
being crushed out, and the fears of the 
governing classes have been awakened 
lest the process may end in such deterio- 
ration of the masses as seriously to 
weaken the nation both from a military 
and a commercial and industrial point of 
view. All parties have awakened to the 
need of caring for the welfare of the 
people, and Disraeli’s biography appears 
at a timely moment, when the exposition 





LADY DISRAELI 
From a miniature painted in her younger years 
as Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, and reproduced in Mony- 
penny’s Life of Disraeli. (Macmillan). 
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of his views and his philosophy is likely 
to add enormously to his prestige. 

The present volume of the biography 
carries the story only to the breach with 
Peel and the struggle which led to Peel’s 
resignation in 1846. It is almost inevi- 
table that a book which adds so much to 
the reputation of Disraeli should do 
something to diminish the exaggerated 
honor which has hitherto been paid to 
Peel. Mr. Monypenny brings out Peel’s 
vacillations over the corn laws, and the 
real treachery to his party which was in- 
volved in his determination to repeal all 
duties on imported grain. He shows also 
that the Irish famine had in fact little to 
do with the final victory for free trade, 
for at the time that the corn laws were 
repealed Ireland was exporting wheat, 
altho its people were perishing for want 
of their accustomed crop of potatoes. 

There is one point in the story of the 
bitter controversy between Peel and Dis- 
raeli which tells greatly in favor of Peel 
and which is perhaps the most discred- 
itable incident in Disraeli’s parliamen- 
tary career. This is the incident, which 
is related in Parker’s Life of Peel, of 
Disraeli’s application to Peel for office in 
1841, and his subsequent denial in 1846 
that he had made any such application. 
It was no discredit to the young poli- 
tician in 1841 that, after having received 
much marked encouragement from Peel, 
he should venture to remind the new 
Premier of his existence. But that Dis- 
raeli should stand up in Parliament and 
categorically deny that he had ever writ- 
ten to Peel asking for preferment was 
an offense against House of Commons 
ethics that would not easily have been 
forgiven, and it is certainly to Peel’s 
credit that, altho the letter must have 
been in his possession, he allowed the 
incident to be patched up with a lame 
apology and explanation. 

One aspect of Disraeli’s life that is 
always interesting is his marriage with 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. Mr. Monypenny 
manages completely to dispose of the fic- 
tion that this was purely a marriage of 
convenience. The mere fact that Mrs. 
Lewis was twelve years older than her 
husband is no proof that there could be 
no affection between the couple, and the 
many letters reproduced, and the account 
of Disraeli’s devotion to his wife and of 
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her constant care and tenderness for her 
husband, prove that on this side of his 
nature, as well as in regard to political 
principles, there was greater depth and 
earnestness of character than earlier 
biographers have given him credit for. 
Undoubtedly the marriage with Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis relieved Disraeli of 
much pecuniary anxiety, and gave him a 
more settled social position than he could 
probably have won otherwise for some 
years to come. But with Disraeli’s in- 
tense confidence and belief in himself, it 
is unlikely that these two moderate 
advantages would have been sufficient to 
have urged him into marriage unless 
there had béen real affection, too. 

The publication of this second volume 
was delayed for over a year by the 
author’s illness. The continuation of the 
work is in the hands of Mr. George E. 
Buckle, who was editor of the Times 
from the death of Thomas Chenery in 
1884, until he resigned the position some 
months ago. Mr. Buckle is undoubtedly 
well fitted to carry to completion the 
biography begun by Mr. Monypenny; but 
every reader of the second volume of the 
Life—the last and greatest of Mr. Mony- 
penny’s writings—must regret the un- 
timely ending of a career which had in 
it so much promise for the students of 
English history and biography. 


The Greek Religion 


Prof. Gilbert Murray is recognized as 
England’s leading Greek scholar. He has 
the further distinction of being a skilful 
writer of English prose. Therefore, one 
opens with a sense of agreeable anticipa- 
tion his book, Four Stages of Greek Re- 
ligion,! studies based on a series of lec- 
tures delivered last spring at Columbia 
University. 

Professor Murray’s first “stage” is 
the religion of an early period of which 
we know little and guess much: the 
period before Homer, of which we have 
no literature, whether the Pelasgian or 
the AZgean of the islands and coasts be- 
fore the Achaian conquest. It is the time 
of the Cretans of Minos and of the Mv- 
cenzan culture, to which Schliemann in- 


'Feur Stages of Greek Religion. By Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford 
Rvo. nn. 228. New York: Colembia University Pres; 
(Lemcke & Buechner, Agents). $1.50. 


troduced us. The second period is that 
of the Olympian conquest and the great 
and beautiful Homeric gods and god- 
desses. Then follows the decay of faith . 
and the search after some other way, 
whether by Christianity or philosophy 
or some one of the mysteries from the 
East; and the final stage is that of the 
last gasp of paganism under Julian. 

Our author feels fully the beauty of 
the religion and mythology of Greece, 
and admirably shows how much better it 
was than the coarse and brutal faiths 
which it replaced; but even more is he 
imprest by the utter failure of the gods 
of Olympus to satisfy the moral needs 
of man, with the eager search for some 
better knowledge of the supreme over us. 
To him Christianity is, like Epicurean- 
ism or Mithraism or the Hermetic 
teachings, one of the phases of Greek 
religion, vastly superior to any other, 
and yet developing its character in the 
Greek language and under the Greek 
culture. But Professor Murray does not, 
like other writers on this fascinating 
period in the conflict of religions, tell us 
the story of the advent to the Roman 
world of the worship of Isis or Mithra 
or the Great Mother, confining himself 
mainly to the Greek sources and to the 
philosophic movements which lay back 
of these foreign importations. His whole 
discussion has a seriousness, a sym- 
pathy, a sense of the inner conscience of 
man, which gives peculiar weight to all 
his treatment, based as it is on human 
needs for support in the search after the 
true and right, and after purification 
from recognized moral failure. 

Admirably has he exvrest this con- 
sciousness of manifold failure: 

It had behind it the failure of the Olym- 
pian theology, the failure of the free city 
state, now crushed bv semi-barbarian mili- 
tarv monarchies; it lived thru the cradual 
realization of two other failures—the fail- 
ure of human government, even when 
backed by the power of Rome or the wealth 
of Evynt, to achieve a good life for man; 
and lastlv the failure of the great prona- 
ganda of Hellenism, in which the long-: 


drawn effort of Greece to educate a corruvt 
and barbaric world seemed only to lead to 


‘the corruntion or barbarization of the very 


ideals which it sought to spread. 


Out of this welter of hopelessness in 
the old and wild search for new bases of 
hope from the religions of Egym and 
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Persia came the opportunity for Chris- 
tianity. 

It would be presumptuous for us to 
try to find flaws in so learned a discus- 
sion. And yet we may venture to ask a 
few questions. Is it quite fair, p. 69, to 
speak of the Zeus of Aeschylus as a 
figure as sublime as “the Jehovah of 
Job”? Does not all the poetry of Job 
avoid mention of Jehovah and give God 
the name of Shaddai? What authority 
have we for saying that the Apollo 
of Delos was originally an “A®gean 
matriarchal Kouros,” and that while his 
mother was Leto, he had “no very visible 
father”? Certainly, the literary evidence 
makes Zeus her father and Here the 
very jealous foe of Leto. It would seem 
difficult to prove that the AXgean civiliza- 
tion was matriarchal. What evidence is 
there that the Palladion “consisted of 
two thunder-shields, one above the other, 
like a figure 8”? The shield itself had 
that shape as figured in both Egyptian 
and Hittite monuments. But it is a very 
rare thing for a profest Grecian to wan- 
der far outside Hellenism. Every student 
or lover of Greek culture or of the his- 
tory of religion will need to read these 
lectures. 


Ibsen’s Verse 


Ibsen the sociolog, Ibsen the iconoclast, 
has been made known to us thru Mr. 
Archer’s translations. Ibsen the poet has 
scarcely been hinted at. That is why the 
issue of Lyrics and Poems and Peer Gynt, 
in verse translations, the former by the 
late Edward Garrett (Dutton, $1.60). the 
latter by R. Ellis Roberts (London: Martin 
Secker), are most welcome events. Let us 
recognize, counsels an English reviewer, 
that Ibsen was “fundamentally a poet, and 
that the temper of poetry was not always 
most remote when his work was most stu- 
diously denuded of pcetic suggestion.” As 
for the poems in form, they are relatively 
few and curiously heterogeneous: 

The headlong sweep of the verse in Bramd and 
Peer Gynt gives place in the main to a movemen‘ 
more deliberate and self-conscious, at times per- 
plexed, occasionally obscure. Many of them reached 
their present state, as the invaluable collations in 
the Efterladte Skrifter show, by an elaborate proces: 
of compression, and some of the most unforgettabl> 
lines and stanzas have been reached by this path. 
They sometimes have the simplicity we ca'l classical 
hardly ever the naive simplicity of the genuine wood- 
note wild. Nevertheless, the original and enigmatic 
personality of the poet does disclose itself, at times 
with weird intensity, in these little pieces; and some 


expressive traits in his portrait would be less d's. 
tinet, or even be wholly lost, if they did not exist. 
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In much of this Ibsen-poet the London 
Times reviewer finds, “concentrated and 
focused, that conflict of a keen sensibility 
to love with a haunting sense of something 
sinister and ensnaring in them,” which in 
the irony evoked suggests Heine. Nor is 
the parallel accidental: 


When Ibsen came to Christiania in the fifties of 
the last century Heine was the idol of the circle in 
which he chiefly moved. ‘ “Young Norway” 
found congenial inspiration in the most brilliant 
singer of “Young Germany.” 

Edward Garrett intended to render the 
whole of Ibsen’s sixty-four poems; but this 
project was frustrated by his death five 
years ago. Fortunately his volume of Ib- 
sen’s Lyrics and Poems includes his trans- 
lation of Brand--and one of his editors, 
Philip H. Wicksteed, adds “a penetrating 
study of Ibsen’s poems,” and an apprecia- 
tion of the translator. Perhaps Garrett’s 
crowning achievement was his version of 
Aase’s death scene in Peer Gynt. Here is 
Mr. William Archer’s rendering of the pas- 
sage where Aase lies in bed waiting impa- 
tiently for her son: 
Eh, Lord God, isn’t he coming? 
The time drags so wearily on. 
I:cannot send a message, 
And have so much to say. 
I haven’t a moment to lose now! 
So suddenly! Who'd have thought? 
Aase, if I only were certain 
I hadn't kent him too strict. 
Garrett gives this, with few verbal 
changes, but with no slight betterment: 
Eh, Lord! is he coming never? 
It drags on day after day. 
I cannot send word, and there’s ever 
So much that I wanted to say. 
Who'd ha’ thought it? So sharp-like to summon 
A body! No time to be had. 
If you could but be sure, Aase woman, 
You were not too hard on the lad! 


And here is one of the half-tender, half- 
roguish speeches of Peer: 


Nay, now we'll just sit and chatter, 
But only of that and this; 

Forget there’s aught sore the matter, 
And all that is sad and amiss. 

Are you thirsty? Some drink shall I fetch you? 
What a short little bed you’ve got! 

Have you room to lie out and stretch you? 
I declare, it’s my own old cot. 

Do ye mind how you sat beside me 
So often at evening time, 

Spread the sheepskin, and lullabied me 
With many a charm and rhyme? 


To whom Aase: 


Yes, and when father was rovin’, 
The beautiful game we found! 
The cot was a sledge we drove in, 
And the floor a frozen sound. 


Pan-Germanism 


Prof. Roland G. Usher’s book on Pan-Ger- 
manism (Houghton, $1.75) may be thrilling 
history or thrilling romance, but in either 
case it is thrilling. An attempt is made to 
find a common factor in all the recent move- 
ments of international politics, and this 
factor is found in the craft and ambition 
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of Germany. The Boer War, the Moroccan 
affair, the virtual partition of Persia, the 
conquest of Tripoli, the recent troubles in 
the Balkans, and events even more remote 
are regarded as essentially stages in a 
great silent diplomatic struggle between the 
‘riple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
ltaly and the Triple Entente of France, 
Great Britain and Russia, a struggle which 
may burst into open warfare at the first 
convenient opportunity. 

Compared with the other Powers, Ger- 
many is almost devoid of valuable 
colonies. Yet few nations in Europe 
have a denser population or a _ great- 
er need for a market and room to 
grow in. “Expansion is, therefore, the 
only alternative, for the German considers 
equivalent to ruin the reduction of the pres- 
sure of population by emigration, and the 
avoidance of overproduction by the propor- 
tionate. reduction of output. For Germany 
to be thus forced to remain static in popu- 
lation and in wealth, while her neighbors 
continue to expand, England in her colonies, 
France in Morocco, Russia in Siberia and 
Turkestan, means that the date of her an- 
nihilation will be fixt by the rate of their 
growth” (pp. 6-7). Unfortunately the ter- 
ritory of the world is so divided up among 
the nations that Germany to expand must 
take the share that now belongs to some 
other nation and thus provoke the jealousy 
of her rivals. Thus Germany is forced to 
“become the dominating military power of 
the world or relinquish her ambitions. No 
ethical considerations will keep this plan 
from being worked out even at the cost of 
war. Indeed, according to the Machiavelian 
philosophy of the author, morality and 
Weltpolitik have nothing whatever to do 
with each other. The whole peace move- 
ment is a result of the advantageous posi- 
tion in which the rivals of Germany find 
themselves. “It is as selfish for them to in- 
sist upon peace as it is for the Germans to 
demand war. It merely means that 
the Triple Entente prefers to employ in the 
struggle only the economic and financial 
weapons in whose use they are already 
adepts and of which they already possess 
so many more than their rivals as to make 
the outcome of the struggle, if fought on 
this basis, practically positive to be in their 
favor.” 

To us, the most interesting chapter here 
is that on “The Significant Position of the 
United States.” According to Professor 
Usher the Triple Entente is wrongly named, 
for the United States makes a fourth party 
to the group and is bound both by economic 
interests and political ambitions, as well as 
by a secret unwritten agreement made in 
1897, “that in case of a war begun by Ger- 
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many or Austria for the purpose of exe- 
cuting Pan-Germanism, the United States 
would promptly declare in favor of Eng- 
land and France and would do her utmost 
to assist them.” This will probably be news 
to our readers, and we hope it will be news 
to Washington. 


Jeffrey Farnol’s New Novel 


In The Amateur Gentleman the author 
of The Broad Highway has achieved 
a delightful piece of fiction which, in 
delicacy of literary art, perfection of 
style, and true humor, reminds one of 
Thackeray’s Virginians. But certain pas- 
sages remind one rather of Dickens; the 
description of Barnabas’s night ride on the 
London Mail recalls the trip of Pecksniff to 
the metropolis just as much as the allusions 
to the Beau Brummel set of fashionable 
“bucks” and “Corinthians” who frequented 
White’s and Brook’s in London recall the 
young Virginian’s entrance into metropoli- 
tan life. 

Yet this book is wholly original and Mr. 
Farnol’s eighteenth century diction does not 
seem in the least affected. The writer has 
the leisurely charm of De Morgan without 
his digressions. Barnabas Barty, the hero, 
is the son of an English tavern keeper and 
retired prize fighter. He falls heir to a large 
fortune and decides to go to London and 
study to be a gentleman. Adventures befall 
so thick and fast that 168 pages are given 
up to the narration of his first day’s jour- 
ney, and the reader is amused and inter- 
ested every minute. There is nothing melo- 
dramatic in the episodes or artificial in 
the quaint literary style which is most ar- 
tistic and delightful. The author is so 
wrapped in the atmosphere of the lines that 
there are no jarring notes. The novel is of 
a very high order. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


The Story of Panama 


Now that Panama is being visited by 
thousands of tourists the demand for books 
on the subject is producing an abundant 
supply. Panama: Past and Present, by 
Farnham Bishop (Century) is the latest 
(1913) and shortest (271 pages) and cheap- 
est (75 cents) and—we are pretty safe in 
saying tho we can’t prove it—the most in- 
teresting. It is written ptimarily for boys 
but will be read with profit by their elders, 
for it contains as much information as more 
bulky and pretentious volumes and handles 
it so easily that the reader will not suspect, 
or, perhaps, appreciate, how much he is 
learning. It covers the whole history of 
Panama from Columbus to Goethals, that 
is from 1502 to 1912, and gives a graphic 
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account of life in the Canal Zone. The pic- 
tures are mostly unfamiliar and have been 
selected with unusual care to illustrate the 
romantic history of the Isthmus. 

The Story of Panama, by Frank A. 
Gause and Charles Carl Carr (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., $1.50) treats the subject more 
seriously than the preceding book and comes 
more closely into competition with other 
works on Panama now on the market; its 
chief difference from its rivals being a more 
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The truth is, that only by studying all 
of those schools of writing, can one get an 
idea of the composite character of the 
Irishman. He is full of surprises, and is not 
to be thrust into any single pigeon hole in 
the bureau of national characteristics. 

In A Loyal Love (Badger, 75 cents) 
Eleanor Atkinson tells the love story of the 
Irish patriot, Robert Emmet, and Sarah 
Curran, daughter of the brilliant Dublin 
barrister. It is a simple tale without adorn- 
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SURVEYING FOR THE PANAMA RAILROAD IN 1850 


(From Bishop’s “Panama, 


detailed description of the various depart- 
ments of Canal Zone Government, soon to 
disappear. The authors, superintendent and 
high-school principal in the Zone school, 
are more successful in describing present 
conditions as they have known them than 
in the historical portions of their book. 


The Spirit of Ireland 


Where, in Irish literature, is the true 
spirit of Ireland to be found? It is a ques- 
tion which no Irishman will answer to your 
complete satisfaction. One will tell you that 
Lever and Lover are the writers for his 
money. The next that these two were clowns 
who invented the stage Irishman, and that 
Carleton’s studies of the Irish peasantry are 
the only true portrayals. While yet another 
will send you to the wistful Celtic wailings 
and fairy imagery of the Yeats school, and 
for humor to John Synge and Lady Gre- 
gory, with impatient scorn of the sentimen- 
tality of George Moore. 


Past and Present,’ Century.) 


ment, but so poignant with tragedy that it 
makes a strong appeal to the emotions. It 
has true simplicity and directness, and 
makes no attempt to gain the sympathy of 
the reader by meretricious writing or false 
sentimentality. We can heartily recommend 
this little book. 

An exhilarating romance of the Irish 
hunting field, full of good humor and witty 
to a degree is Dan Russell the Fox (Doran, 
$1.25), by E. C&. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. The writers know every inch of the 
country they are writing about, are fine 
judges of horses and dogs, and have a genu- 
ine talent for character drawing. An Eng- 
lish woman who discovers that she knew 
nothing of life till she learned to follow the 
hounds, a charming Irish widow with the 
spirit of ten adventuresses, a squireen who 
is more at home with his hounds than in 
drawing rooms, a supereducated author, and 
a wealthy army cub, are the personages on 
whom Cupid plays his merriest pranks. The 
freshness and verve with which the story 
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moves along is irresistible. This is the spirit 
of Ireland in happy mood. 

Another hunting story which falls far 
short of Somerville and Ross is The Arrival 
of Antony, by Dorothea Conyers (Dutton, 
$1.35). In comparison it rings false, tho the 
author has taken pains to elaborate her 
studies of Irish life in all stages. But the 
spirit is lacking and the interest flags. Nor 
has the author learned that there is no need 
to adopt Mr. Dooley’s misspelling to con- 
vey the delightful qualities of Irish talk. 

G. A. Birmingham (Canon Hannay) 
is an Irish writer who has come rapidly to 
- the front, a churchman with a fund of irre- 
sistible humor and boyish high spirits. His 
The Red Hand of Ulster (Doran, $1.20) 
will be responsible for a perpetual smile 
and alarming chuckles in many households. 
This account of an attempt to oppose Home 
Rule, financed by an Irish-American mil- 
lionaire, written in a spirit of farce, and 
chronicled (supposedly) by a weary Irish 
peer, is crammed with diverting episodes 
and bright moments. This mellow church- 
man could draw tears of mirth from the 
eyes of a potato. 


Literary Notes 


Navigation for the Amateur is a subject 
on which the amount of available literature 
is limited and we welcome a manual with 
this title by Capt. E. T. Morton, illustrated 
with diagrams (Outing Publishing Com- 
pany, 70 cents). 

Economic and Moral Aspects of the 
Liquor Business, by Robert Bagnell, is an 
attempt to study the liquor problem from a 
social standpoint (pp. 178; 75 cents) and 
is more concerned with principles than with 
specific instances (Funk & Wagnalls). 


The translation of Strindberg’s There 
Are Crimes and Crimes, by Edward Bjork- 
man, published by the Messrs. Scribner, is 
now in rehearsal by the Abbey Theater 
Company in Dublin. 


August Strindberg’s irony found expres- 
sion in the title of his fantastic drama of 
the pursuit of happiness, Lucky Pehr. This 
mad piece of symbolism is a challenge to 
the translator, yet Mrs. Velma Swanston 
Howard has succeeded fairly well except 
with the verse. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
Company, $1.50.) 


Rather rhapsodical is Memory and the 
Executive Mind, and suited to the emotional 
man who needs stimulus to make him work. 
Full of obviously good things, related with 
rather too much hysterical emphasis and 
too many words printed in capitals. (Chi- 
cago: M. A. Donahue.) 
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Very useful and interesting, and needful, 
is Prof. J. R. H. Moore’s An Industrial His- 
tory of the American People (Macmillan). 
It is a textbook for high schools, but the 
general reader will profit if he makes of it 
a supplemental history reading. 


Prof. Henry C. Sheldon, of Boston Uni- 
versity, gives in Rudolf Eucken’s Message 
to Our Age (Eaton & Mains, 35 cents) a 
brief and fair-minded exposition of his 
fundamental ideas with some criticism for 
his deviation from the orthodox standards. 


A scholarly study of the Cotton Manufac- 
turing Industry in the United States, by 
Dr. Melvin Thomas Copeland, is published 
by Harvard University as a contribution to 
liarvard Economic Studies (pp. xii, 415; 
$2). This Wells Prize essay studies condi- 
tions in England and the United States. 

Mr. N. C. Fowler, Jr., stands ready to 
tell all of you who wish to know How to 
Get Your Pay Raised. “When you have done 
your best you are a man of marked suc- 
cess,” says our author; and that is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, stated at the 
end of chapter one. (McClurg.) 

How to Invest When Prices Are Rising 
is a collection of papers by university lec- 
turers, editors, etc., with an introduction by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale. The sub-title, 
“A Scientific Method of Providing for the 
Increasing Cost of Living,” indicates the 
intention of the authors. (Scranton, Pa.: 
G. Lynn Sumner & Co.) 


The Day of the Saxon, by the late Homer 
Lea, author of The Valor of Ignorance, is a 
pseudo-philosophical consideration of inter- 
natiorial war from the extreme militarist 
viewpoint, with cocksure prophecies of the 
impending doom of the Saxon race. Somber, 
suggestive and _ sententious. (Harper, 
$1.80.) 

Patsy, by S. R: Crockett (Macmillan), is 
a story that does not leave a bad taste in 
the mouth of the reader—a story of love 
and adventure among the picturesque peo- 
ple of the Scottish coast, when they were 
smugglers and the press gang was abroad. 
Patsy was a dear, and as daring as any of 
the lads who were breaking the laws of 
England; and her adventures make a tale 
well worth reading. 

Mr. William Ganson Rose essays to tell 
his readers “how to achieve success in busi- 
ness,” and says that success in business in- 
volves “the goal, character, knowledge and 
power” (Success in Business, Duffield). In 
telling how to become successful he uses 
many short paragraphs and many capital 
letters where capital letters are not re- 
quired. We think some men would profit by 
reading this book. 
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Among the publications announced by 
John W. Luce & Co., the Boston publishers, 
are Marriages, a novel by August Strind- 
berg, and a second volume of Strindberg’s 
Plays; Chains and Hindle Wakes, English 
plays by Elizabeth Baker and Stanley 
Houghton, respectively; the dramatization 
of his novel Esther Waters, by George 
Moore, and two plays by Lennox Robinson, 
manager of the Abbey Theater Company. 
Prof. Robert Herrick’s latest novel (One 
Woman’s Life, Macmillan) is more readable 
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has reproductions of all the familiar wood 
cuts of the first edition published in 1874, 
and the younger generation of readers who 
have not read these fascinating chapters of 
Stanley’s actual experiences in African 
wilds, have a pleasure in store for them. 
This edition commemorates the centenary 
of Dr. Livingstone’s birth. 

Master Mariners, by John R. Sears, is a 
volume in the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge, issued by Henry Holt & 
Co. It begins with the attempt made b” 




















A KONGO CHIEF AND HIS WIVES 


From Harris’s “Dawn in Darkest Africa” 


than some of its predecessors. The one 
woman was not remarkable in anything, 
nor did she have a remarkable life; but this 
unremarkable career is recorded in a rather 
remarkable manner. Milly takes tribute 
from all who come in her way, rather sor- 
didly and quite heartlessly, worries her first 
husband into a premature grave, and on the 
last page goes blithely off to California with 
her second. What the lesson of her life may 
be is the riddle of the book. 

Those of us who can remember reading 
with delight, as boys, Henry M. Stanley’s 
stirring account of his travels, adventures 
and discoveries in Central Africa, will wel- 
come this reprint by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons of How I Found Livingstone ($2). It 


(Dutton). 


Necho II to dig his way thru the Isthmus 
of Suez, with a view to handling the big 
stick along the coast of two seas, and, inci- 
dentally, something in the way of trade. 
The story leads on, until we see the am- 
bitious ‘rader’s eye fixed on the Panama 
Canal. The sailor’s kit and the trader’s box 
have been the great civilizers. It is a pretty 
story, full of incident, and well told. Every 
boy should have it in his bedroom library. 


' Missionaries have always been the chief 
contributors to anthropology because their 
intimate and continuous association with 
native life gives them opportunities for 
study that the trader, the soldier and the 
scientist do not have. Dawn in Darkest 
Africa (Dutton, $3.50) is of especial value 
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from this standpoint because the author, 
John H. Harris, considers not only the 
African of today but also his prospects for 
the future when the continent is divided up 
among the European Powers and its re- 
sources developed. The region he is especial- 
ly concerned with, Kongo and Nigeria, 
bristles with problems, political, social and 
economic, but the author discusses them 
with a coolness and good sense that wins 
the commendation of Lord Cromer, who 
writes the introduction. 


One often hears people say, “Yes, I 
should like to read French,” or, “Yes, I 
wish my daughter read French,” with the 
qualifying addition: “But when you open a 
French novel you can’t tell what impro- 
prieties you may be confronted with before 
you are safely out of it!” 


A French guide to French biographies, 
novels, -plays and periodicals that are a)- 
together jeune fille (to translate: wholly 
proper for the adolescent) is presented in 
the monthly publication called Romans- 
Revue, publisht at 5, rue St. Pierre, Lille. 
Protestant readers may, to be sure, object 
to the strongly clerical flavor of the review, 
which is directed by the Abbé Louis Béth- 
léem; but the sentiment is at least as high- 
ly moral as it is Roman Catholic. A classi- 
fication of contemporary literature is made 
according to whether the work under con- 
sideration is “bad or dangerous,” suitable 
only for grown-ups, or “for all ages.” Thus 
H. G. Wells’s Ann Veronica is wholly tahoo; 
Blasco-Ibanez’s Crowd is “dangerous.” A 
certain number of works of science and 
philosophy are, from time to time, reviewed. 
Thus a recent issue classifies the work of 
Fabre, “the Homer of the insects,” as a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
nature; regretting, all the same that this 
later Homer never mentions the name of 


_God—never anything more than “the sov- 


ereign pilot.” 


James Milne, a British journalist, has 
taken a hasty scamper thru America and 
Canada. It was a journey insisted upon by 
his future wife, who wanted to make sure 
that her lover had made his choise of a 
companion for all time and would not make 
married life miserable by sighing for belles 
of other climes. The frame of mind in which 
Mr. Milne made his observations is touched, 
therefore, with sentimental color, and he 
contrives to insert a tiresome amount of 
musing upon various subjects which have 
little to do with the object of John Jonathan 
& Company (Macmillan, $1.60). There is 


nothing startlingly new about the author’s 


superficial views on America and the Amer- 


icans, or on Canada, but they are set down 
crisply. 

The untaught country girl, possessed of 
most of the virtues and all of the graces 
and attractive qualities of the most sophis- 
ticated, has always been a favorite with 
novelists. Joyful Heatherby, by Payne Ers- 
kine (Little, Brown, $1.35), is one of these 
country girls, and she is made more and 
more charming as the tale develops. The 
hero begins tamely, almost badly, but sud- 
denly acquires the qualities missed at first, 
and in the end is made worthy of the maid. 
The story is gyroscopic—it whirls about 
with apparent recklessness, getting the girl 
into many difficulties—but is in accord with 
the fictionzl law that all must end well. 

Six more volumes of the complete edi- 
tion of the works of Sir Gilbert Parker, 
which the Scribners are bringing out, gives 
us ten volumes. These contain some of 
Parker’s best work, and some that we are 
not as well acquainted with. We think of 
him as the expositor of French Canada, 
but here is a volume devoted to his Aus- 
tralian stories, Cumner’s Son, and Other 
South Sea Folk. Here we have, too, When 
Valmond Came to Pontiac, the best of the 
author’s stories about Canada. The Pomp 
of the Lavillettes has half of a volume— 
another of the good Canadian tales. There 
are here eight tales that originally formed 
volumes, and there is one book that has 
several short stories. Then there is, too, 
The Seats of the Mighty, and The Battle 
of the Strong. The author writes an intro- 
duction for each volume, which is not the 
least interesting part of it. These handsome 
books, placed beside the four first, give us 
a better idea of the pleasing dignity of the 
set. 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s latest book, The 
Judgment House, published by Harper, is 
quite different from those that made his 
fame, inasmuch as it is a dramatic study of 
a woman of the English conventional life 
rather than a picture of life as lived by un- 
conventional society. It is not eventually 
erotic, tho it comes perilously near. It is a 
notably strong piece of work on one side, 
and rather weak on another side. If all of 
the contemplative and expository pages 
could be cut out, the story would be sweep- 
ing, absorbing drama, scarcely lacking the 
theater properties and stage setting. It 
traces the development of a lovely and 
heartless girl thru the several stages to the 
goal of the true woman, and in doing so 
goes into and over an interesting field—that 
crucial time for England covered by Jame- 
son’s raid upon Johannesburg and the fall 
of Kruger. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From Whe Wndependent, April 2, 1863 
OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE INDEPENDENT: 

The changed feeling in Washington with- 
in a month, in reference to the war, is al- 
most miraculous. A month ago, there was 
a very general depression and gloom in 
official circles. Your correspondent has been 
absent a few days from the national capi- 
tal, and upon his return is agreeably sur- 
prised to find that the shadows have moved 
off from the surface of affairs, and that in 
their place now lies the unbroken sunshine 
of a firmer confidence in the ability of the 
loyal people of this country to extinguish 
the rebellion. One cannot move among the 
departments of the Government at any 
hour of the day without perceiving that a 
new spirit animates every official he meets. 
There is a most obstinate conviction that 
we are going to triumph in this contest with 
the rebels and the Copperheads. 

If one stops a moment to chat with the 
President’s affable Secretaries, Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, he will perceive at once 
that they are much more confident and 
hopeful than they were last winter. If Mr. 
Lincoln is seen, the happy smile upon his 
bare face shows that he begins to feel him- 
self master of the situation. He feels more 
sure than ever before that the war can 
have but one termination—the subjugation 
of the rebels and the abolition of slavery; 
or, to use his favorite word, the “abolish- 
ment” of the cause of the war. Passing 
along the paved walk which leads from the 
Presidential mansion to the War Depart- 
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ment, one meets a stray senator who yet 
lingers in Washington, or a representative 
of the last Congress—hopeful, and perhaps 
radiant with smiles. In the War Depart- 
ment, Mr. Stanton is as busy, noisy, demon- 
strative as ever, but even he, who in the 
darkest hours was in his outward behavior 
bold and, as some think, domineering, has 
an air of unusual confidence. He is monarch 
within the. range of his voice, at least, and 
it will reach a great distance. He possesses 
one good quality at least: that of boldness 
and intrepidity. 

At the Treasury Department, as a mat- 
ter of course, everything wears a sunny as- 
pect. How could it be otherwise? In point 
of fact, the cause of the feeling of confi- 
dence at the other departments lies here in 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It is Mr. Chase’s success in his financial 
plans which has dispersed the gloomy 
clouds of one month ago, and given us a 
clear sky today. Mr. Forney tells in his 
Chronicle of meeting an old Democrat in 
New York, one of his pro-slavery associates 
in past years, who has been something of a 
Copperhead during the past winter, but 
who has been converted into a_ stanch 
Unionist simply by Mr. Chase’s success in 
driving down the premium upon gold. His 
management of the national finances has 
had a similar effect upon a large class of 
people in all the free States. The moment 
they begin to see that the Government is 
going to triumph in the controversy with 
the rebels, they give their sympathies to it, 
for they have always believed in belonging 
to the strongest side. D. W. BARTLETT. 

Washington, March 30, 1863. 
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Arctic Industries 


It may not be generally known that im- 
portant mining operations are carried on 
within the Arctic Circle. Cryolite is sent 
from Greenland by the shipload to be used 
in the manufacture of candles. At Alten, 
near the North Cape in Finmark, extensive 
copper mines have been worked for a long 
time. 

When it is remembered that most of the 
work must be done under ground, and that 
heat is what the workmen suffer most from, 
it becomes apparent at once that mines may 
be almost as profitable in those latitudes as 
they would be on our own coast. The main 
thing is to have communication open once 
a year for bringing supplies and carrying 
away the ores. 

An engineer who not long ago visited the 
mines at Alten to study the conditions 
under which they were worked reported 
that the climate interposed no obstacle. The 
mines, when fairly deep, are warmer in 
winter than in summer. 

In such work as has to be done above 
ground, there is scarcely any interruption. 
During the three dark months, when the 
sun does not shijne, there is no lack of light 
to the eye accustomed to the conditions. 

The sky is clear and starry, and Aurora 
is playing most of the time, and whatever 
light there is the reflection from the snow 
increases and intensifies. 

More than 160 years ago mining was car- 
ried on extensively about the shores of the 
White Sea by Saxon workmen. Silver, cop- 
per and lead were produced in quantities. 

Now that the whale fishery has declined, 
mining enterprise seems most likely to pro- 
mote settlemént within the Arctic Circle. 


The Influence of Alcohol on the Unborn 


It has been known for some time that 
eggs of fish do not develop normally when 
alcohol is added to the water; and it has 
been suspected that the frequent associa- 
tion of alcoholism in the father and epilepsy 
and feeble-mindedness in the children was 
a causal one. This Subject has been studied 
experimentally on guinea pigs by Dr. 
Charles R. Stockard, of New York, who 
has made some of them breathe fumes of 
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alcohol for an hour a day. The stock that 
had not breathed produced only healthy 
young that developed normally. But when 
guinea pigs that had long been intoxicated 
by alcohol were used as fathers with nor- 
mal mothers, eight out of twenty offspring 
were still born, seven died soon after birth, 
and of the five that survived only one grew 
at the normal rate. When the mothers only 
were intoxicated the result was not quite so 
bad; and when both parents were alcoholics 
most young aborted, many were still born 
and not one survived infancy. 

The worst fate befell the progeny of two 
drunken guinea pigs, the next worst the 
progeny of a drunken father; those of 
drunken mothers were less affected, but 
were terribly weakened. Since the human 
child develops in the same relation to the 
mother as the young guinea pig does the 
danger to the children of alcoholics is evi- 


dent. CHARLES B. DAVENPORT 
Director of the Carnegie Station 
for Experimental Evolution. 


Taking Mail at 60 Miles per Hour 


While William H. Jones was postmaster 
at the small town of Iola, Idaho, he noticed 
the crude manner in which mail was 
snatched by the rapidly moving trains from 
rough iron mail-delivering standards and 
realized the danger arising from the throw- 
ing of mail bags from the trains to the 
platforms. For three years he worked on a 
new arrangement which has now taken 
shape as Jones’ Mail Exchange Device, with 
which it is possible to take on and put off 
mail from the mail car while it is traveling 
at a rate of sixty miles an hour. 

It is possible to do more than that. Dur- 
ing demonstrations held recently, four cases 
of eggs were packed into one of the large 
mail-exchange sacks, transferred from a 
train traveling at fifty-five miles per hour 
to the stationary standard, and later picked 
up by the train again at a similar speed. 
Instead of finding an eggnog, the demon- 
strators discovered upon opening the ex- 
change sack that not one egg in the four 
cases had been broken. 

The tests made recently of this dispatcher 
were entirely successful, and as a result it 
has been sanctioned by the United States 
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Government and adopted by the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company, ‘which is now in- 
stalling the exchanger on its entire south- 
ern coast division, from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco. 

The device consists of a cylindrical stand- 
ard, about fifteen feet in hight, planted in 
a bed of several feet of cement. Resting in 
a cradle on the top of the crane or standard 
is a pair of horns which make a circle of 
about eight feet, the fingers being on the 
side of the standard nearest the tracks. The 
points of the horns overlap about four feet 
and each horn is jointed at the point where 
it starts to overlap, so that it may be 
turned back out of the way when not in use. 
One finger of the horn points up and the 
other down the track. Below the horns on 
the side nearest the track is the delivery 
arm. 

Along the roof of the mail car, over the 
centers of the doors, running from one side 
of the car to the other, is a track from 
which hangs a steel carriage, with a deliv- 
ery arm at either end. 

When the mail clerk in the car wishes to 
prepare a sack for delivery he secures one 
of the especially prepared rings and at- 
taches it to the sack, later putting it on the 
delivery arm. Upon approaching the station 
he pushes the carriage along the track and 
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out of the door of the car. This movement, 
in addition to latching the delivery arm, 
sets the receiver hook in position. While the 
clerk is doing this the agent at the station 
fastens a delivery arm of the standard, the 
horns at this time being horizontal. The 
finger of the horn which is not to be used 
in the transaction he then turns back so 
that it will not be in the way. 

The exchange is made in an instant. The 
point of the catcher hook on the car passes 
thru the ring on the bag suspended on the 
delivery arm of the standard, thus drag- 
ging the sack from the standard and de- 
positing it on the floor of the car. At the 
same instant the horn of the standard 
passes thru the ring hanging from the de- 
livery arm of the car, and this ring with 
the bag attached swings around the horn 
to the back of the standard. The weight of 
the bag, assisted by a heavy iron ball on 
the back of the standard, causes the horns 
to tip backward so that the points are 
thrown up safely out of the way of any 
passing train, as the railway department of 
the Government requires. It takes but a mo- 
ment to prepare either the standard or the 
carriage in the car for the transaction, and 
the device eliminates the rough handling of 
the mail and also the danger of the old 
method of exchanging the pouches. The 
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THE JONES MAIL EXCHANGE DEVICE IN SERVICE 
The mail bag has just been received from the moving train. 
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Southern Pacific Company will extend the 
new mail exchange system as rapidly as 
practical to all sections of its lines. 


How the Squirrel Came by His Thrift 


Winter in our northern climate presents 
a serious problem to the large class of small 
animals—mainly rodents—whose food is 
vegetable. At this season green things are 
wilted or buried under snow, and roots are 
practically inaccessible. Nevertheless, many 
small mammals, such as the mice and 
ground-squirrels, manage to survive when 
it would seem as tho starvation were in- 
evitable; and so it would be were not these 
animals able either to suspend life during 
the cold season, by hibernation, or to pro- 
cure and store in advance sufficient food to 
sustain them until the revival of vegetation 
in the spring. While some do become dor- 
mant, or like the rabbits brave the winter 
on a diet of natural hay and bark, the ma- 
jority of the mice, the spermophiles and 
most squirrels, gather and save provender 
for the winter, usually stored where it can 
be obtained as needed, without going out of 
doors. 

I do not remember ever to have seen in 
the writings of any evolutionist an explana- 
tion of the rise of this prudent habit, which 
has now the force of instinct, yet it seems 
to me an excellent example of a beneficial 
custom produced by natural selection. Most 
of the higher animals take their food to 
their homes, or lairs, when circumstances 
favor, and there devour it at leisure, or 
share it with their families. This is particu- 
larly true of such timid creatures as the 
rodents, which are accustomed to seize 
their food and carry it to the security of 
some hole or high perch, and there eat it 
in peace, some being provided with pocket- 
like ‘cheeks in order to transport a large 
quantity at once from a dangerous gather- 


ing-place to one where it may be chewed 
and swallowed in leisurely security. 
Accident, and the acquisitiveness charac- 


teristic of many small creatures, would lead 
to an accumulation of half-eaten or un- 
touched edibles about such places, and this 
would be increased in the autumn when 
seeds and nuts are ripe and every weed and 
bush offers a tempting abundance, leading 
the animals to gather much more than is 
necessary to satisfy their immediate need. 
Such a surplus and somewhat accidental 
accumulation would be untouched as long 
as the weather remained good, and there 
was plenty of fresh food outside, but it 
would be resorted to. when cold and hunger 
assailed them. Those individuals or fami- 
lies which. had thus unintentionally gath- 
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ered and saved the most would withstand 
long storms and stresses better than others, 
even to surviving when their fellows had 
succumbed. Thus the beneficial habit of ac- 
quisitiveness—the tendency to collect and 
keep food in the autumn—would be steadily 
born into more and more young, and grow 
in force until it became a protective in- 
stinct of the race. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Buying Coal Scientifically 


A Government official was once delegated 
to inspect a carload of coal for federal 
use. He was not a fuel expert. Legend has 
it that he reported that the coal “was black 
and would burn.” 

This little incident is indicative of the 
careless way in which the general public 
has in the past and is now buying its coal. 
How much heat coal will make is entirely 
disregarded, yet coal is bought only for the 
heat it generates. 

Uncle Sam has discarded the hit-and- 
miss system of coal buying. He has gone 
in for heat. Black piles of plain coal no 
longer interest him. 

The commercial world or the individual 
still sleeps. Fact is it is only lately that 
the public has taken the precaution of 
weighing the coal it purchases. Many 
buyers of this day foolishly accept the sell- 
er’s weight, which is very apt to be some- 
thing far below what is billed out. 

Now that Uncle Sam has made a success, 
and this mean’ a saving, in buying scien- 
tifically, it certainly behooves his less pros- 
perous nephews to benefit from his lesson 
in economy. 

Last year the Government undertook its 
first general experiment in buying coal 
under the British thermal unit system, a 
plan that is wholly practicable for the com- 
mercial world or the average citizen. And 
buying heat beats just buying coal. 

British thermal unit buying should not 
be difficult to comprehend. Thermal means 
heat, to warm. Therefore, a thermal unit is 
a unit of heating value. The world has 
adopted the British standard of a calorifi€ 
unit. In general, the unit consists of a 
specified degree of heat from a given quan- 
tity of coal. Thus, if a dealer guarantees a 
ton of coal to produce 1500 B. T. Units, 
and an analysis of a small sample shows 
only 1000 units to the ton, the consumer 
stands to lose 500 units of heat, represent- 
ing a third of the heating value. Under the 
Government system coal contractors guar- 
antee coal to generate a specified number 
of units to the ton. Deductions are made 
for a decrease in units as shown by tests 
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made by the Bureau of Mines from sam- 
ples sent it. On the other hand if the heat 
units guaranteed are exceeded the con- 
tractor gets a premium. Savings are also 
often made by the Government in ash and 
moisture content. The contractor guaran 
tees a certain percentage of ash and mois- 
ture. Any deviation from the guarantee re- 
sults in a deduction or increase in the price 
to be paid. By this system both the dealer 
and the consumer get a square deal. But 
the dealer, for reasons that are obvious, 
prefers to sell coal rather than heat. 

Cases .have been known in the Govern- 
ment service where deductions have been 
made under all three factors, and in one in- 
stance a saving of $1000 was effected in a 
$3000 delivery. 

There are. many commercial concerns 
which buy annually more coal than any of 
the Government’s leading departments or 
bureaus. Few, if any, of these organizations 
have thought to adopt the sensible system 
of buying heat instead of mere coal mined 
from a certain mine and presumed to have 
special calorific merits because it comes 
from a rich vein. 

Many people believe that wetting coal 
gives it better heating qualities. Water 
makes coal heavier, but lessens its heating 
value. 

In every city there are commercial chem- 
ists prepared to make the analysis neces- 
sary to determine the number of thermal 
units in a sample of coal. If buyers were 
to unite and demand that retailers guar- 
antee their’ product to produce a specified 
amount of heat registered in thermal units, 
and then periodically have the analysis of 
the retailer checked up by some reputable 
chemist, there would be a marked saving in 
coal bills. An honest dealer should be glad 
to do this. 

Large buyers of coal, especially factories, 
will find a big saving in this method. But 
the individual buyer, saturated with the 
American spirit of waste, cannot be expect- 
ed to go to trouble that will net him a dol- 
lar or two in savings on a ton of coal. Be- 
cause of this either the federal, state or 
municipal governments might well enact 
laws to compel dealers to sell coal on a 
basis of heating units involved. Such a plan 
is feasible, especially with a Bureau of 
Mines and a Department of Weights and 
Measures, with expert inspectors, at hand 
to enforce such legislation. 

There are few dealers who do not know the 
exact heating values of their coals as shown 
by careful tests. It is plainly up to the 
buyer to see that he pays for heating value 
only. The thing to do is to follow Uncle 
Sam’s suit. He is playing a winning hand 
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at coal buying. The thing to do is not to get 
frightened at the scientific significance of 
the British thermal unit. Let the chemists 
worry making the tests. Determining the 
value of the coal after the units it will gen- 
erate become known is a simple problem. 
The thing to do is to make it possible, by 
legislation or coéperative buying on a large 
scale. There’s satisfaction in getting what 
you want; and what you want in buying 
coal is heat,—not waste dirt, and useless 
moisture, and mountains of ash. 


Guarding an Emperor 


We have a fairly good notion of the pre- 
cautions taken by our Secret Service to 
protect the President and other important 
officers in this country; but few Americans 
have any idea whatever of the extraordi- 
nary steps taken in a like direction to pro- 
tect foreign rulers. The following will serve 
to show how the German Emperor is looked 
after, even when he travels a very short 
distance. ; 

During what did not seem to be a very 
perilous passage from Homburg to Cron- 
berg on the part of the Kaiser, trotting 
orderlies went up and down the road. Sold- 
iers were stationed at intervals. Pedes- 
trians on the way to Cronberg were turned 
back. Travelers by carriage were examined, 
and allowed to proceed if they proved to 
harbor no nefarious designs. 

The Imperial equipage passed at night. 
First there came a mounted escort, then 
soldiers on foot. Five minutes later more 
mounted men appeared; and then what 
seemed to be intoxicated motor cyclists, 
swaying from side to side; but these men 
were merely swooping from one side of the 
road to the other, and scanning the ground 
by the light of their vivid acetylene lamps. 
They were looking for bombs. 

Behind the motor cyclists were other 
mounted soldiers, and then came the royal 
conveyance. It passed in a flash of light, 
not only from the speed it was maintain- 
ing, but because of a huge electric light 
hung at the end of the pole. This served a 
double purpose. It illuminated the way, and 
also shone so brightly that the eyes of any 
assassin would have been so dazzled by it 
that he could hardly have got a correct aim. 


Where They Make the Most of the 
“Movies” 


“I am immortal!” cried Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, “I am a film!” 

The enthusiasm of the great French act- 
ress after performing before a moving pic- 
ture camera may not have been due altogeth- 
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er to a feeling that she had put her gestures 
on record for all time. Some of her satis- 
faction at being a film could well be re- 
garded as a reflection of the universal 
French enthusiasm for the cinematograph. 
It might be thought that the United States 
is the picture-mad nation of the world, but 
even New York and Chicago are lukewarm 
in interest in this regard as compared with 
the metropolis of France. The very tiniest 
quarters of Paris have their picture shows, 
all of them lasting longer and more elabo- 
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like the home brand of “movie” on the out- 
side, he takes a seat and is stared at for 
removing his hat. The custom of “the 
world’s center of histrionic art” is that men 
may wear hats, but women must leave 
theirs with the check-room lady. Another 
interesting Parisian ruling for the picture 
shows is that you may bring. along your 
dogs—and it isn’t rare to hear them rais- 
ing plaintive yowls at the violin music— 
but that babies are taboo. Also, the well- 
regulated boulevard cinema advertises its 


; 


THE “KING OF THE CINEMAS” ON THE GRAND BOULEVARD, PARIS 


rately stage-managed than the average 
American “movies,” and all taken with the 
intensest sort of gaiety or seriousness. The 
rich Parisian sits in a box in as much style 
as he’ pleases, refreshing himself with 
champagne at ten cents the cup; the roor 
man sees a ten-cent show with a glass of 
“bock” as a premium. And the best actors 
and actresses of the nation are among the 
performers. 

The French have, indeed, made the “cine- 
ma” as honored a form of entertainment 
as vaudeville or the “legitimate”—a three- 
hour show, with overture and accompani- 
ments by a complete orchestra, rung up 
with a curtain as if it were a drama and 
played to a house where seats are sold by 
“class” or reservations. Even in the poorest 
quarters of the city “general admission” 
rarely is less than ten cents, while the 
choicest sections are reserved for twenty to 
forty cents and the neat little booklet pro- 
gram costs two cents more. 

An American visitor’s surprises begin 
when after entering a place that looks much 


progressiveness by having tea-room and 
buffet supplements. 

What the Parisian boulevard cinema 
house may give in an afternoon or an even- 
ing bill of three hours may best be appre- 
ciated by a glance at some such sample 
program as the following: 


PROGRAM. 
1. Overture. 
Rondeau-Caprice (violin solo).........+++ Damare 
Orchestra. 
ee Gi GO occ wc 2000600080e0 ten Lincke 


Travel Picture—‘Corners of Brittany.” 

News Picture—“Burgess Swimming the Channel.” 

Art Film Drama—‘Mardi-Gras.” 

(Played by three actors of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
Theater.) 

6. Comedy Film—‘The Effects of Music.” 

(Intermission. ) 


o> n 


7. Overture. 

et ee So ee cc demeeamanend Mehul 
8. Orchestra. 

Marche Mexicaine ............ ie maneduen Nossam 


9. Travel Picture—‘From Amsterdam to Rotterdam.” 
10. News Picture—“Duck Hunting in an Aeroplane.” 
11. Film Drama—‘The Scare.” 

12. News of the Week in Motion Pictures. 

13. Pathos Film—‘‘The New Servant.” 

14. Comedy Film—‘The Tailor Pretends He is Paid.” 


At the largest of the Parisian houses, the 
Gaumont Palace in Montmartre—on specia] 
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occasions it can seat 8000—“speaking films” 
have been the great attraction. These pic- 
tures operate synchronously with phono- 
graph records. Color films are a specialty 
in several other houses, while a few along 
the Grand Boulevards make particular fea- 
tures of history and travel reels, or melo- 
drama, or comedy. Most of the large Pari- 
sian “cinemas” are as dazzling with paint 
and terra cotta decorations and flaring arc 
lights outside as the gaudiest of the Ameri- 
can “movies.” Many are well lighted inside, 
too, and this thruout the performance. The 
pictures are projected into a black-framed 
or black-draped screen that makes the spec- 
tator think he is seeing the actors or 
scenery thru a huge window. An extremely 
simple device effects this: all the incan- 
descent globes in the auditorium are black- 
ened on one side so they cannot throw light 
in the direction of the screen. 

The French are as fond of American 
films as Americans are of the best of the 
French products. Particularly does Paris 
dote on the Wild West drama; and an an- 
nouncement of a reel with such a label as 
“The Sioux Indians in Iowa” will lure as 
much extra attendance to the show as a 
well-advertised Parisian Apache play would 
draw in New York. 


The Cost of Industrial Accidents 


An idea of the enormous cost of indus- 
trial accidents can be gained from figures 
compiled by the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. According to the law organizing 
this board and defining its duties, it was 
provided that all employers in the State, 
employing more than three people, the 
State, each city, town, village and school 
district, must report to the commission all 
accidents occasioning a disability of more 
than seven days. 

This law went into effect September 1, 
1911. During the first twelve months a total 
of 6641 accidents were reported. 

Section 2394-9 of the statute relating to 
the compensation of injured employees pro- 
vides for compensation payable as follows: 


Sixty-five per cent of the weekly loss in wages 
during the period of disability. The payments to be 
made weekly, provided that the weekly indemnity 
due on the eighth day after the employee leaves 
work as the result of the injury may be withheld 
until the twenty-ninth day after he so leaves work. 
If recovery from the disability shall then have oc- 
curred, such first weekly indemnity shall not be re- 
coverable; if the disability still continues, it shall be 
added to the weekly indemnity due on the said 
twenty-ninth day. 


During the year there were 1215 cases 
settled according to the provisions of this 
act, with a lump sum compensation of $63,- 
432.90; an average cost of $52.21 per case, 
This represents the amount paid as com- 
pensation to the average injured employee. 
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It does not, however, represent the actual 
cost of the accident. 

This cost can be derived as follows: 
$52.21 represents 65 per cent of the aver- 
age yearly earnings lost by the injured, 
100 per cent is $80.32. In about 60 per 
cent of the cases settled the disability did 
not exceed twenty-nine days, and therefore 
to get the actual loss it is necessary to add 
one week’s average wages to the amount 
above, in 60 per cent of the cases. As- 
suming an average weekly wage to be 
$10.50, the wages lost in an average acci- 
dent case would amount to $86.62. For the 
6641 accidents reported during the year 
the total cost amounts to $575,243.42. 

Even this seemingly large sum, however, 
does not represent the entire cost of all in- 
dustrial accidents. It does not include a 
single accident to railway employees, as acci- 
dent reports were not required from rail- 
road officials the past year. During the first 
four or five months of the operation of the 
act employers were not familiar with the 
law in regard to reporting accidents, and 
consequently many were not reported. Then, 
too, only accidents causing a disability of 
more than seven days are reported, while 
there are from three to five times as many 
involving a shorter period. 

From these facts it may be safely con- 
cluded that the total cost of industrial acci- 
dents in Wisconsin alone is very close to 
$1,000,000 each year. 

Of far greater importance in the field of 
accident prevention is the horrible loss of 
life and limb caused by these accidents, as 
shown in the accompanying table; losses no 
amount of money can ever make good. The 
figures speak for themselves: 

Total accidents 
Fatal 


of one — acd Re eee nds eel 


Loss of two arms 





IS oo cinincnnhnuamekneaee 
EM PE cvcnceudevebtetnenentnss 9 
(PE dvecvddccnnsnewasessee 7 
EE ow nitins ik ane gitpmaied 4 
EY SI ons cane babe peluemaeae 5959 
EE sere aniddxnannew cece odie 870 
IDS tein hind bic walkie sia Sisin w-ake wai 1899 
Lacerations and cuts................ 1850 
DE haviedaesebetsnteve sdeedacen 538 
DT slthedenRewsdnsckeneaeesoweus 465 
EE EER ae 257 
ET EE ics whan kewaaabenneas 80 


The above statistics surely tend to show 
how necessary the codperation of the peo- 
ple as a whole is to the work of the com- 
missions and accident boards of the various 
States, in the matter of accident preven- 
tion. It has been proved that in nearly 50 
per cent of the cases the accident is pre- 
ventable. 
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Fatherless Frogs 


A few years ago much interest was 
aroused by the brilliant experiments of 
Prof. Jacques Loeb on artificial partheno- 
genesis. Parthenogenesis, or the develop- 
ment of the unfertilized egg into the adult 
form, had long been known to exist in the 
lower groups of animals. Where this occurs, 
the parthenogenetic generation alternates 
with a sexual generation, the offspring of 
the parthenogenetic generation usually be- 
ing males and females, and the offspring 
of the sexual generation being females. The 
parthenogenetic development occurs during 
the warmer months of the 
year when food is abund- 
ant and the temperature 
high. Sexual generation 
occurs during the colder 
parts of the year. Par- 
thenogenesis is a very 
definite and regular thing 
in those groups where it 
occurs, namely, rotifers or 
“wheel animalcules,” some 
of the crustaceans, bees, 
ants, plant lice, etc. 

Professor Loeb sought 
to induce parthenogenetic 
development artificially in 
those forms where it was 
known not to be a regular 
cycle in the development. 
In this he was successful, 
causing the unfertilized 
egg of sea-urchins and 





star fish to develop to the needle. Tadpole No. 


DEVELOPED BY ARTIFICIAL 
PARTHENOGENESIS 


These tadpoles grew from unfertilized . . 
eggs which were pricked with a platinum not essential to induce the 


1 lived five months egg to develop. What then 


assistant, Dr. Bancroft, have succeeded in 
obtaining artificial parthenogenesis of the 
egg of the frog by mechanical means. About 
10,000 unfertilized eggs of the wood frog 
and 700 of the leopard frog were punc- 
tured with a platinum needle. By no means 
all of the eggs punctured passed thru the 
early stages of cell division. Only two of 
the wood frog reached the tadpole stage, 
but died before they were able to swim. Of 
the leopard frog, the number which 
reached the tadpole stage was greater and 
two became well developed tadpoles. Of 
these two, one passed almost completely 
thru the stage of metamorphosis to that of 
a well developed frog, only 
a remnant of the tail be- 
ing left. It died at the end 
of five months. The other 
tadpole died at the end of 
six months in the early 
stage of metamorphosis, 
i. e., the hind legs had just 
commenced to grow. 

This remarkable result 
of causing the develop- 
ment of an unfertilized 
egg into the adult form 
means that we must 
change somewhat our idea 
of the part that the male 
plays in the perpetuation 

2 of the race. These experi- 
ments on parthenogenesis 
prove that a union of male 
and female germ cells is 





and passed almost completely beyond the ; s 
pluteus stage (where the jalisdis ahaun. ie, & dak aed ae ee, the function of the male 


larva swims about), by with rudimentary hind legs only. 


immersing the eggs first 
in a chemical solution for a few minutes, and 
then placing them in normal sea-water. His 
work was the stimulus to a great deal of 
experimentation in this direction. Various 
methods of producing artificial partheno- 
genesis have resulted and many of the eggs 
of the invertebrates have proved to respond 
to experimentation. Distilled water, certain 
chemicals, mechanical shock (shaking), 
changes of temperature, and lack of oxygen 
are some of the common methods employed 
to cause the unfertilized eggs to develop. 
But all these results concern very lowly 
organized invertebrate animals. Exciting as 
they are, they after all fall short, in human 
interest, of a case in which the egg of an 
animal belonging to the vertebrates—as 
does man himself, develops without fertili- 
zation. Such a’case has recently been de- 
scribed by Professor Loeb. Parthenogenetic 
development does not normally occur among 
the vertebrates, but Professor Loeb and his 


germ cell or spermato- 
zoan? It has normally a 
two-fold function; on the one hand to stimu- 
late the egg to begin development, and on 
the other hand to put into the offspring the 
hereditary characters of the father. These 
two functions are biologically of perhaps 
nearly equal importance, but the work of 
Professor Loeb and his followers has shown 
that one of these functions is not a unique 
attribute of the sperm, while the other is, 
so far as we now know. A platinum needle 
may be the father of a frog, in the sense 
that the needle caused this particular frog .- 
to exist, but it is equally clear that this 
frog can not inherit any of the characteris- 
tics of its metallic parent. 


Maup DEWITT PEARL. 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Negro Church Statistics 


From Bishop C. S. Smith, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, we received 
statistics of the colored churches in the 
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United States. They include all but a few 
small independent denominations whose 
members are negligible, and a few others, 
like the Episcopal, Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational churches, which do not separate 
their churches by color, and for these fig- 
ures are not available. 


Preach- Congre- Mem- 





Denominations ers gations bers 
Regular Baptists ...... 12,622 16,725 1,912,219 
Primitive Baptists .... 1,980 797 35,076 
Aireree MM. Be ccccccce GOCE 5,630 630,273 
African M. E. Zion..... 8,448 8,298 547,216 
9 * aa 2,901 2,857 234,721 
Union Amer. M. E..... 138 255 18,500 
African Union M. E.... 200 125 4,000 
M. E. (colored branch). 2,293 3,474 282,724 
Cumberland Pres. ..... 875 198 18,066 

Grand total ...... 80,961 838,417 3,682,756 


The African M. E. Church has one 
preacher to each 93 members; African M. 
E. Zion Church one preacher to each 157 
members; Colored M. E. Church, one 
preacher to each 80 members; Methodist 
Episcopal Church (colored branch), one 
preacher to each 122 members; Baptists 
(regular), one preacher to each 151 mem- 
bers. 

The African M. E. Church has 12 active 
bishops in the home field, one to each 500 
preachers and 50,000 members; African M. 
E. Zion Church, 8 bishops, one to each 491 
preachers and 68,400 members; Colored M. 
E. Church, 6 bishops, one to each 483 
preachers and 39,120 members. 

Presuming that 1039 will cover the num- 
ber of colored Presbyterian, Episcopalian 
and Congregational preachers, it will make 
the grand total of colored preachers 32,000, 
one to each 312 of the entire colored popu- 
lation of this country. The grand total of 
colored church members in this country 
may, approximately, be given as 3,700,000. 
The estimated amount of church property 
owned by them is $56,000,000. 

It may be assumed that the entire 
10,000,000 of colored people in the United 
States are believers in the Christian re- 
ligion. The actual number of evangelical 
Christians among them is greater in the 
aggregate than that to te found among all 
the other darker races in the world. This 
is a splendid tribute to the heroic faith of 
a humble people—ofttimes tried in a fiery 
furnace heated seven times. 


An Alligator Stairway 


Dogs and cats, and other domestic pets, 
don’t think much of their ability to go up 
and down stairs. But stair-climbing with 
alligators is not an easy performance, and 
is no doubt as laborious for them as it is 
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for the tired housewife. But the alligator 
has the advantage of going up on all fours, 
and for that reason he is surer of his foot- 
ing. There is an incentive in stair-climbing 
for the ’gator. He knows when he gets to 

















EXCELSIOR! 


the top he will have a nice slide down into 
a refreshing pool of water. 


Straight or Curly Hair 


The hair of most mammals is straight. 
We conclude from its wide distribution that 
straight hair is the older type and that 
curly hair is a specialized type. If we ex- 
amine a straight and a curly hair under the 
microscope we find that they have marked 
structural differences. Straight hair is 
nearly circular in cross section while curly 
hair is flattened into an ellipse. The propor- 
tion of the long to the short axis of the 
ellipse increases, with the degree of curling, 
until in woolly hair it is as great as 100 
to 40. Also the form of the hair follicle dif- 
fers in straight and curly hair. In curly 
hair the follicle is both flattened and curved 
so that the hair has to emerge from “an in- 
curved mold.” 

It is a law of heredity that the presence 
of a characteristic dominates over its ab- 
sence. Hence we are not surprised to find 
that straight hair is recessive to curly and 
since parents cannot transmit what they 
have never themselves gained, straight 
haired parents, without curly haired ances- 
try, have straight haired children only. A 
few cases are known where dominance is so 
imperfectly exprest in the parent that the 
hair is only slightly wavy, yet such per- 
sons have had curly haired children. In 
such instances the true nature of the parent 
is revealed by his transmission. The heredi- 
tary behavior of wavy hair shows us that it 
is not, in reality, an intermediate stage be- 
tween straight and curly; but that it is of 
mixt origin, for it is capable of transmit- 
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ting both ancestral types of curly and 
straight hair. 

If one of the parents has inherited 
curly hair in all lines he is called, in the 
language of heredity, a pure dominant, and 
such a dominant has curly haired children 
under any and all conditions. Altho his hair 
may be curly, if he is of mixt origin, then 
only one half of his children will have curly 
hair provided he marries a straight haired 
wife. If her hair also is curly the propor- 
tion of curly haired children increases. Thus 
curly haired parents may have curly, wavy 
or straight haired children, but parents 
whose hair is strictly straight can have 
straight haired children only. 

GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT, 
Carnegie Station for Experimental Evolution, 


Pebbles 


. GENESIS. 
Out of the silence, song; 
Out of the bud, a rose; 
Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 
—THE INDEPENDENT. 
Out of a word, a war; 
Out of the steel, a ship; 
And, so we are told, there comes 
Out of the germ the grip. 
—Denver Republican. 
Out of the winter, spring; 
Out of the planet, grass; 
Out of the picture package, seeds; 
And ot of the garden, sass. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Out of the bureau, a rat; 
Out of the drawer, a braid; 
Out of the closet, a hat; 
Out of the house, a maid. 
—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 
Out of the pocket, a bill; 
Out of the bottle, a stew; 
Out of the stew, a still; 
Out of the dark, a zoo. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Out of the pocket, coin; 
Out of the heart, a sigh; 
Out of the store, the Easter hat 
You have hoped she wouldn’t buy. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Out of the author, a curse, 
Out of his friends, a sigh, 
Out of the clippings a mangled verse, 
Crawls home to our desk to die. 


ENGLISH HOWLERS. 

The following quotations from British 
examination papers and themes, ridiculous 
as they are, might be matched from many 
an American teacher’s experience: 

The Seven Great Powers of Europe are 
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gravity, electricity, steam, gas, fly-wheels, 
and motors, and Mr. Lloyd George. 

Queen Elizabeth was tall and thin, but 
she was a stout Protestant. 

During the Interdict in John’s reign, 
births, marriages and deaths were not al- 
lowed to take place. 

Henry VIII gained the title Fidei De- 
fensor because he was so faithful to his 
Queen. 

A Kelt is part of a Scotchman’s dress. 

Cave canem.—Beware lest I sing. 

A vacuum is an empty space with nothing 
in it; the Pope lives in one. 

A vacuum is an empty space full of noth- 
ing but Germans (germs?). 

A Conservative is a sort of greenhouse 
where you look at the moon. 

Parliament assembled in September and 
dissembled in January. 

The Habeas Corpus act was that no one 
need stay in prison longer that he liked. 

Wolfe gained fame by storming the 
heights of Abraham Lincoln. 

Where was Magna Charta signed? At 
the bottom. 

Where was Mary, Queen of Scots born, 
and why was she born there? Mary was 
born at Linlithgow because her mother hap- 
pened to be there at the time. 

Wellington threw up earthquakes behind 
him as he retreated. 

The religion of the people of the Ganges 
Delta makes them clean, but, like other 
things, there are some who do not keep the 
rules. They live an open and free life ex- 
cept for the few wigwams which are in- 
habited by natives. These have a funny 
custom of throwing their babies into the 
Ganges as a sacrifice to Buddha. 

The Hindus generally are a hardy race, 
but prefer to worship in their temples 
rather than follow much manual labor; what 
little they do is mostly carrying luggage 
and such like; the rest of their time is spent 
in wandering about in the shade of the 
various palms. 

The plains of Siberia are roamed over by 
the lynx and the larynx. 

What is the object of distillation? De- 
scribe the process and the apparatus used. 
Answer: The object of distillation is the 
making of whisky. You have a box and a . 
glass tube at one end and another at the 
other end, and if you pour water in at the 
one end it comes out whisky at the other. 


“Tim,” inquired Mr. Riley, glancing up 
over the door of the post office, “what is the 
meanin’ of thim letters, ‘MDCCCXCVIII’?” 
“They mean 1898.” “Tim, don’t it sthrike 
you thot they’re carryin’ this spellin’ re- 
form entoirely too far?”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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Tornadoes and Great Floods 


The great and disastrous floods in the 
Middle West were preceded by tornadoes 
in other parts of the country. These began 
on the 21st ult., passing from Texas north- 
ward. About 130 persons were killed in the 
South, 95 of these in Alabama, where the 
town of Lower Peachtree was destroyed. 
In Selma, 30 lives were lost; in Thomas- 
ville, 19, and Hoxie, Ark., was wiped out. 
Moving northward the hurricanes swept 
thru parts of Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, 
Iowa and Nebraska. The greatest loss was 
in Omaha, where, on the night of the 23d, 
about 200 persons were killed and $5,000,- 
000 worth of property was destroyed. The 
tornado’s path thru Omaha was from four 
to six blocks wide and several miles long. 
Fire broke out in the ruins but was ex- 
tinguished by heavy rain. Eleven churches 
and eight public schools were wrecked, and 
with these nearly 700 dwelling houses. The 
latest accounts give the following list of the 
numbers killed: Omaha, 202; Yutan, 16; 
Berlin, 7; Council Bluffs, 12; Terre Haute, 
Ind., 18; five towns in northern Iowa, 12. 
The tornadoes were followed by a blizzard 
and very low temperature. Help was sent to 
Omaha from several places. A train from 
Des Moines carried forty physicians, with 
nurses and supplies. - 

Next came the great floods in Ohio and 
Indiana. Every stream suddenly rose. Dams 
melted away and the waters of great reser- 
voirs were set free. In Dayton, a city of 
125,000 people, the water was from 8 to 20 
feet deep in the main section. Three rivers 
and a creek come together in or near the 
city. A reservoir which fed a canal was 
emptied. Levees in the city were swept 
away. Thousands of residents were ma- 
rooned on roofs; 70,000 were homeless. The 
National Cash Register Company’s plant, 
on a hill, was a haven of refuge. There a 
great many were sheltered and fed. The 
first night three children were born in that 
place. John H. Patterson, the company’s 
president, recently convicted and sentenced 
to jail for violation of the Sherman act, 
was commander of the relief corps. Day- 
ton’s grateful people have asked President 
Wilson to pardon him. 


Martial law was proclaimed at Dayton, . 


and the place was patrolled by regular 
troops and militia. Vandals were at work. 
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Sixteen of them were shot. Secretary Gar- 
rison visited the city and sent a report to 
President Wilson. It was thought at first 
that 2000 had been drowned there, but the 
number has fallen to about 200. There are 
40,000 persons to be fed, 10,000 houses to 
be cleaned, and 2000 wrecked buildings to 
be razed. The treasury is nearly empty. 
The west part of Columbus was under 
water, and 10,000 are homeless there, where 
130 lives were lost. The latest reports say 
90 in Hamilton, 185 in Chillicothe, and 185 
in Middletown. At first it was believed that 
2000 had died in Peru, but the number has 
been cut down to 20. 

Not far from Peru were the winter quar- 
ters of a circus and the accompanying 
menagerie. The animals were set free. Nine 
of the twelve elephants perished, lions and 
tigers were swept away, and 300 circus 
horses were drowned. Near Lima were ten 
miles of railway cars which could not be 
moved. In Indianapolis many lives were 
lost. Youngstown’s factories were out of 
commission. In Delaware the main street 
had 7 feet of water, and five bridges were 
carried away. Zanesville and Tiffin suffered 
much loss. One-third of Marietta was de- 
stroyed. The industries of Wheeling, 
W. Va., were severely affected; 100,000 
workmen at Pittsburgh were idle. 

In New York State the Hudson, at Al- 
bany, was higher than any previous record. 
The Genesee, at Rochester, surpassed the 
high record of 1865. Albany’s filtration 
plant was flooded, and both that city and 
Troy feared an epidemic of typhoid. Presi- 
dent Wilson in a proclamation appealed to 
the nation, asking for liberal contributions 
to the Red Cross Fund. Subscriptions in 
New York City rose to nearly $500,000. 

At the beginning of the present week the 
waters were receding from the stricken 
cities, but the larger rivers were rising and 
there was danger along the banks of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. A large tract of Cin- 
cinnati’s water front was submerged. Cairo 
was menaced, and a majority of the resi- 
dents fled. One or two of the levees on the 
Mississippi gave way, and Memphis pre- 
pared for very high water. Much loss along 
the Mississippi was expected. In the middle 
of the week the published estimates of loss 
of life and property in Ohio and Indiana 
were far above the true figures, but it was 
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impossible then to get the facts. In another 
place we refer to the property losses and 
to the effect of the floods upon business. By 
the latest calculations, the railroad losses 
do not exceed $50,000,000. 


Morgan 


J. Pierpont Morgan died in Rome, March 
31, at noon. The financier had been kept in 
bed during the past week, but his condition 
apparently did not alarm his physicians 
until Wednesday, the 26th. He had no or- 
ganic ailment; he was merely “used up. 
He suffered no pain; but wasted away be- 
cause his nervous system was inactive, and 
his body was incapable of nourishing itself. 
Only last December, Mr. Morgan testified 
before the Pujo Committee of the House 
of Representatives as to the existence of a 
“money trust,” and not long after he 
crossed the ocean. Reports cabled from 
Egypt stated that the New Yorker had lost 
his old time vigor, and since;his landing in 
Naples he has steadily sunk. 
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John Pierpont Morgan was born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., April 17, 1837. He was grad- 
uated from the English High School, Bos- 
ton, and studied at the University of Gét- 
tingen, Germany. He received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Harvard, Yale, and 
other institutions. Married in 1861, he lost 
his wife the next year, and in 1865 married 
Frances Louise Tracy, who bore him one 
son, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., a member of 
his late father’s banking house, and three 
daughters. 

Mr. Morgan’s banking experience was 
begun in 1857, when he entered a private 
New York bank. The banking house of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., which became in 
time J. P. Morgan & Co., dates from 1871. 
It was this financier who floated the bond 
issues of $62,000,000 during the Cleveland 
administration, and he it was who secured 
an American subscription of $50,000,000 to 
the British war loan of April, 1901. He has 
also organized and floated securities of the 
United States Steel Corporation. His con- 
structive genius manifested itself not only 
in finance but also in the fields of art and 
churchmanship. 

No disastrous consequences are expected 
to follow the financier’s death, which had 
been discounted in Wall Street. Samuel 
Untermyer, who as counsel for the Pujo 
Committee conducted the examination of 
Mr. Morgan from which his physical decline 
is dated by his physicians, said on Monday: 

“With the death of Mr. Morgan the world 
loses one of its most conspicuous figures and 
our country sustains the irretrievable loss 
of a generous, patriotic citizen of rare 
breadth and public usefulness. The art 
world, and especially our Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, will never be able to replace him. 

“Whatever may be one’s views of the 
perils to our financial and economic system 
of the concentration of the control of credit, 
the fact remains and is generally recog- 
nized that Mr. Morgan was animated by 
high purpose and that he never knowingly 
abused his almost incredible power.” 


At the Court of St. James 


Walter H. Page, editor of The World’s 
Work, is to be Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. 

President Wilson, who offered the post to 
Richard E. Olney and President-Emeritus 
C. W. Eliot, of Harvard University, has suc- 
ceeded in his evident purpose of sending to 
London a man of distinguished position in 
American public life and letters. Dr. Page 
is a native of North Carolina and a South- 
erner by education; a graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon and Johns Hopkins. 
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Our next Ambassador did his more im- 
portant journalistic work on the Boston 
Post, the Springfield Republican, and the 
New York World. He made a special study 
of the condition of the negro as correspond- 
ent of each of these papers. After further 
work with the New York Evening Post and 
the Forum, Dr. Page went to Boston, in 
1896, to take charge of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

His most distinctive contribution to 
American journalism—The World’s Work 
—took shape in 1900. He has since been 
editor of this, our unique contemporary, as 
well as a member of the publishing firm of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

As a new variation in the line of bookmen 
who have represented us at the Court of 
St. James’s, following the poet Lowell and 
the journalist Whitelaw Reid, the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Page is in line with the best 
American traditions. 


Official Murder in Mexico 


When Huerta became Provisional Presi- 
dent of Mexico he made his nephew, En- 
rique Zepeda, Governor of the Federal Dis- 
trict, in which the capital is situated. This 
man, at 3 o’clock in the morning on the 
27th, after drinking and carousing in a 
café, went to the penitentiary and demand- 
ed three Maderist Governors of States, who 
were confined there, saying he had a right 
to kill them. The Governors were protected, 
and when he asked for Major Gabriel Her- 
nandez, a Maderist commander of rurales, 
he was told that Hernandez was in the 
Belem prison. Going to that place, he and 
his companions dragged Hernandez from 
a cell, shot him and, having poured oil on 
the dead body, attempted to burn it. When 
the Minister of the Interior and others who 
had heard of Zepeda’s acts arrived, at the 
prison, half of Hernandez’s body had been 
consumed. Some time later Zepeda was 
found in a drunken stupor and arrested. 
He is a rich man, having made a fortune 
by means of army contracts, and he had 
been associated with Huerta in business. 
His defense will be temporary insanity. 

Governor Rivera, of Sinaloa, was arrested 
by Huerta’s orders and placed on a trans- 
port at Mazatlan. He was to be taken to 
the capital for trial, it was said, but soon 
after the ship sailed word was sent back 
that Rivera had fallen overboard and been 
drowned. He had opposed Huerta’s rule, 
and had been supported in this by the State 
Legislature. Gen. Geronimo Trevino, who 
resigned as Governor of Nuevo Leon, was 
carried to the capital as a prisoner. There 
he had a talk with Huerta, and at last ac- 
counts he was still living. In Jiminez, near 
Parral, ex-Senator Roseties, a capitalist 


named Baca, and several other Maderists 
were put to death last week. Gerald Bran- 
don, correspondent of American news- 
papers, was arrested at Cuernavaca while 
trying to interview Zapata. Owing to a plea 
from Washington he was released and 
ordered to leave the country. When he 
reached Vera Cruz, however, he was again 
put in prison. 

In the north, the rebels continue to be 
successful, as a rule. They captured the 
American mining camp of Cananea, 30 
miles from the Arizona boundary, after two 
days’ fighting. There they took 350 prison- 
ers, and in the battle 300 were killed. A 
Federal garrison in Durango joined the 
rebels. Another, 170 men, holding a town 
in Tobasco, revolted, looted a bank and em- 
barked on a small steamship. This soon 
foundered and 105 were drowned. General 
Orozco’s father, with two or three asso- 
ciates, sought Zapata to negotiate peace 
with him. The bandit leader placed them 
in prison and they have not been released. 
Two women called upon Felix Diaz at his 
country place and made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to assassinate him. There are rumors 
that Huerta and Diaz have quarreled. 

Huerta has formally complained to our 
Government on account of the shipment of 
arms and ammunition across the boundary 
to rebels. He asks that greater yigilance be 
shown by our military patrol. A committee 
of prominent American residents of the 
capital has been sent to Washington to ask 
for the reappointment of Ambassador 
Henry Lane Wilson. 


Other Countries South of Us 


Cuba’s Congress adjourned last week, but 
another session will begin on the 7th. The 
amnesty bill, which our Government em- 
phatically disapproved, was not passed. As 
to the terms of it the House and the Senate 
disagreed. It will be taken up at the com- 
ing session. There was no movement for 
bringing to account the member of the 
House who had libeled the United States 
Minister, Mr. Beaupre, in his newspaper. 

Dispatches from Hayti persist in saying 
that a revolution is near at hand. The Gov- 
ernment continues to arrest suspected per- 
sons, and the prisons are full. It is asserted 
that several of those recently arrested have 
been put to death. An attempt to overthrow 
the Government of Santo Domingo is said 
to have been made a short time ago by the 
Minister of the Interior (a brother of the 
President) and two generals, who were 
plotting in the interest of the present Min- 
ister of War. It came to nothing. 

When our loan agreement with Nicaragua 
was made, American financiers undertook 
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to reform the republic’s currency, and our 
Senate’s failure to ratify the agreement did 
not prevent them from completing their 
work. The new monetary unit, called a cor- 
doba, equivalent to our gold dollar, is now 
in circulation, displacing the paper peso, 
which has a value of only 8 cents in gold. 
Nicaragua is now on a gold basis. Her 
paper dollars have at times been worth only 
4 or 5 cents. Salvador needs money, and 
offers of $10,000,000 from European bank- 
ers have been received. New York bankers 
do not seem inclined to compete. 

In Brazil, President Fonseca is criticising 
the press, which should be restrained; he 
says, from attacking the Government. On 
the other hand, prominent army officers 
have held a meeting to protest against in- 
terference with the press’s freedom. Colom- 
bia’s Consul General at New York, taking 
up the Panama dispute, asserts that Mr. 
Knox, in his recent report, which was sent 
to Congress, misrepresented Colombia’s at- 
titude and made statements which were not 
true. 

Because all the gates in the west cham- 
bers of the great locks of the Panama Canal 
will be finished by October 1, some predict 
that ships will pass soon after that date, 
since Colonel Goethals has said that it 
would not be necessary to wait for the east 
chambers. At the coming special session of 
Congress, Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
will introduce a resolution requiring our 
Government to give notice of a termination 
or abrogation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
He argues that it was negotiated upon the 
assumption that we were to make the canal 
on foreign territory; that we are making 
it on our own territory, and that for this 
reason the treaty may well be laid aside. 
An impression prevails at Washington that 
President Wilson opposes the exemption of 
our coastwise shipping from the payment 
of tolls and would be glad to see the exemp- 
tion repealed. 


Peace Talk and Chauvinism in England 


Winston Churchill’s proposal that the 
year 1914 be made an international holiday 
so far as warship construction goes, is the 
subject of editorial discussion in this week’s 
INDEPENDENT. 

A strong committee has been named for 
the Anglo-American Exhibition to be held 
at Shepherd’s Bush, London, in 1914 in 
commemoration of a century’s peace be- 
tween the English speaking peoples. Among 
the British citizens who have given the use 
of their names are the Duke of Roxburghe, 
the Marquis of Hertford, Lord Craven, 
Lord de la Warr, Lord Granard, Viscount 
Powerscourt, Mr. Waldorf Astor, and the 
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Lord Mayor of London. The Americans 
named include Messrs. Isaac Seligman, An- 
drew Carnegie and J. Ridgely. Carter, of 
the American Embassy. The late Whitelaw 
Reid suggested the exhibition some years 
ago. 

The Unionist party has won a Pyrrhic 
victory in the reélection of Colonel Weston — 
as Member of Parliament for Kendal, by 
an increased majority. Colonel Weston is 
an avowed free trader, and was not sup- 
ported by the national party machine. 
Unionist newspapers went so far as to an- 
nounce that his election would be a “slap 
in the face” of the party—tho now they 
claim a victory in the bye-election. Colonel 
Weston’s election is likely to prove the sig- 
nal for “a stampede of the Unionist rank- 
and-file from ‘tariff reform,’” according to 
local critics of the situation. 

If so, a new Unionist “issue” must be 
found, and perhaps Lord Roberts’s agitation 
for conscription will be chosen for the pur- 
pose. Colonel Weston made compulsory mili- 
tary training, but not conscription, a plank 
in his platform. But this prospect does not 
alarm Liberals. They are much more per- 
turbed over the suffragets and the difficulty 
of treating their disturbances. So far they 
have followed no consistent policy, and have 
been equally condemned in various quarters 
for brutality in compulsory feeding and 
weakness in releasing mutinous prisoners. 


France’s New Ministry 


Of M. Barthou’s newly formed minis- 
try it is generally predicted that it will be 
short-lived. But ministers deemed at first 
to be deficient in lasting powers have some- 
times belied their prophets, as did one of 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s, which endured three 
years after obtaining a majority of but 
twenty on its initial vote. Seven weeks have 
now elapsed since the proposal of restoring 
three years military service, and there is 
no notable change in the temper of the 
people. 


Germany’s Huge Military Budget 


Tho the anniversary of Prussia’s emanci- 
pation from the foreign conqueror, Napo- 
leon, was the occasion for the first an- 
nouncement of increased expenditures on 
the military establishment, it was hardly to 
be expected that the announcement of new 
and supplementary taxes would be greeted 
in Germany with much enthusiasm. Ger- 
many plans an annual expenditure of $262,- 
500,000 on its armaments. The official an- 
nouncement of the extent of the increase, 
amounting to almost $50,000,000, has been 
received with deprest resignation; the 
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Socialist press alone openly condemns the 
“orgy of militarism.” Fear is exprest that 
movable capital will be driven out of the 
country by the new war tax. Property under 
$2500 in value is exempted from this. 

Foreigners earning a livelihood in Ger- 
many are included among those subject to 
the new taxation. There is agitation, owing 
to this, and the fact that Jews are among 
the persons making the heaviest sacrifices 
for the Fatherland, for the removal of ob- 
stacles in the path of Jews who would be- 
come army officers. 

Germany’s war-chest, kept in the Julius 
Tower at Spandau, eight miles from Ber- 
lin, has in the past contained $30,000,000. 
The value of the gold stored there has very 
materially depreciated since the Franco- 
Prussian War, when the chest was estab- 
lished out of the billion dollar French in- 
demnity. And now. $60,000,000 will be added 
to this emergency fund, that still consists 
of French 20 franc pieces. Half the addi- 
tional amount will be gold, half silver. To 
secure the currency, gold will be gradually 
withdrawn from circulation, and paper will 
be substituted for small silver. 

If the new army bill passes, as it seems sure 
to do, Germany’s land forces will comprise, 
on a peace footing, 33,800 officers, 119,000 
non-commissioned officers, 661,176 privates, 
and 15,000 one year volunteers. Medical, 
veterinary and pay officers, artificers, the 
hospital corps, etc., will bring the total up to 
870,000. In two years the increase in per- 
sonnel amounts to 136,000 men and 27,000 
horses. Almost $20,000,000 is asked for mili- 
tary aviation, while $12,500,000 more is 
wanted for naval air craft. 

Privy Councillor Schwartz, chief finan- 
cial adviser of the Imperial Ministry, states 
that the proportion of military expenditure 
to population is lower in Germany than in 
France and England. According to his 
statistics, the German expenditure for 
armaments is $5.90 per capita, 1912-1913, 
while in France it is $7.50. The official rea- 
son for the increase in the military estab- 
lishment is the alteration of the balance of 
power in Europe as a result of the Balkan 
War. 


The Fall of Adrianople 


On March 26 Adrianople fell into the 
hands of the Bulgars and Servians. The 
city, defended by the Turks, under Shukri 
Pasha, was surrendered after a vigorous at- 
tack of two and a half days. When the out- 
lying fortifications were taken, the defend- 
ers set fire to their stores, as well as to 
the barracks, arsenal, powder magazines, 
and artillery park. Most of the population 
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fled at, or before, the explosions. General 
Savoff was in command of the Bulgars. 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria entered the city on 
the 28th, and reviewed his victorious troops. 

The siege has lasted five months and 
more. During this time bombardments have 
been frequent. Turkish cannon and about 
30,000 prisoners were taken by the Bulgars. 
The fortifications of the city consisted of 
forty modern forts, composing a semi-circle 
round the northern half of the city from 
east to west, with less important fortifi- 
cations between. South of the city were 
more fortifications, and marshes. 

Adrianople has declined since the Russo- 
Turkish War of thirty-five years ago, but 
boasts some forty mosques. Several of these 
are uncommonly fine architectural exam- 
ples. The grand mosque of Selim II was 
blown up before the surrender. This ancient 
city was rebuilt in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era by the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. Great victories by the 
Goths in 378 and by the Huns in 586 have 
imprest its name upon history. The Rus- 
sians have taken the city in two instances, 
in 1829 and in 1878. 

In the present siege 75,000 to 100,000 
Bulgars and about 30,000 Servians were en- 
gaged. Jealousy between the allies has been 
manifested, even in official circulars, and 
the Servian troops were ordered away soon 
after the city’s fall. The Bulgarian loss in 
the last day’s fighting was very heavy— 
perhaps 14,000 killed and wounded. Thru- 
out the siege the allies bombarded the city 
mercilessly, and the Turks defended it with 
an energy the more remarkable when one 
considers that Adrianople has been attacked 
by hunger and disease as well as by gun 
fire. Unless peace is declared in the mean- 
time the troops who captured Adrianople 
will, with their siege guns, be moved to 
Tchataldja, where the Turks are at bay. 


Other News from Turkey 


Fighting between Bulgars and Turks at 
the Tchataldja lines has resulted in more 
reverses for the latter, whose retreat ended 
in a rout. If the Bulgars press on to Con- 
stantinople they should take the capital 
without insurmountable difficulty. Constan-- 
tinople fears more than anything else the 
possibility of mutinous Ottoman troops en- 
tering the city, running amuck, looting, and 
murdering foreigners. 

The Turkish troops have suffered great 
hardships thru the inefficiency of their com- 
missariat. The Sultan has wept over his 
military humiliations, and it is reported 
that his embassies have been instructed to 
appeal to the Powers to hasten mediation. 
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Montenegro Against Europe 


The Powers sent a joint note to Monte- 
negro on March 28, making representations 
apropos of respecting the Albanian frontier 
and raising the siege of Scutari. The bom- 
bardment of the town was, however, re- 
sumed on March 29. It is apparently the 
intention of the plucky mountaineers to 
risk intervention. 

The Montenegrin Foreign Minister, in a 
despatch to a London newspaper, charac- 
terizes the action of the Powers as “an act 
of crying injustice.” Montenegro, he con- 
tinues, “is the sole ally in whose path an 
attempt is made to raise a barrier. To 
create Albania, they would kill Montenegro. 
Such a decision we will never accept. This 
much we owe to our history as the advance 
guard of Christianity in the face of the 
Ottoman conqueror. Montenegro appeals to 
the sense of justice and right of the British 
nation and the world. She will continue her 
operations until she has signed peace with 
Turkey.” 

Earlier in the week Montenegro notified 





THE NEW KING OF THE HELLENES 
King Constantine is standing in the center of the 


group, in the rear. He is holding his nine-year-old 
daughter, Princess Irene. Beside him stands his son 
and heir, who may reign as George II, and is in his 
twenty-third year. From left to right in the center 
row sit Queen Sophia, Princess Helene (aged seven- 
teen), Prince Alexander (aged twenty). In the fore- 
ground sits Prince Paul, who was born in 1901. 
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Essad Pasha, in command of Scutari, that 
the civil population could leave the besieged 
city. And from Vienna came reports that 
pressure would be brought to secure the 
evacuation of the territory fixt by the Am- 
bassadors as the newly constituted State 
of Albania—a State which is made up of 
Christian inhabitants of both the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Churches, and of Mo- 
hammedans; a State without a national 
language or tradition; a State literally 
carved out of the map to satisfy political 
exigencies. Bulgaria and Servia have rue- 
fully accepted the requirements of the 
European concert. 


Greece 


The body of George I, the assassinated 
King of the Hellenes, was removed from 
Salonika to Athens and lay in state there 
until the funeral on April 2. 

An illustration on this page shows King 
George’s son, King Constantine, and the 
members of the royal family. 


The, Chinese Constitution 


On April 7 the new Chinese Congress 
will meet to choose the first regularly ap- 
pointed President of the Chinese Republic 
and create its constitution. The elections 
show that the choice is likely to fall on 
Yuan Shih-kai, altho the party pledged to 
him does not quite control a majority of 
the delegates. According to our last reports 
by mail the Nationalist party has in the 
House of Representatives 284 members, a 
large plurality but not a majority over the 
Republican, Unionist and Democratic par- 
ties. The Nationalists support President 
Yuan. The chief constitutional questions to 
be settled have to do with the limits of the 
authority of the President and of the Prov- 
inces. After the organization of the new 
Chinese Congress it is expected that Presi- 
dent Wilson will formally recognize the re- 
public. The delay has been caused by the 
declination by John R. Mott of the post of 
Ambassador to Peking. The appointment 
of Prof. F. J. Goodnow, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, as constitutional adviser, will put 
upon him a duty of unparalleled usefulness. 


A Standard Oil Loan for China? 


According to a letter received in London 
from a Chinese correspondent of the Times, 
the Standard Oil Company has made an 
offer to the Chinese republic for the sule 
rights of exploiting petroleum in China for 
a term of years in consideration of an im- 
mediate loan of $35,000,000 gold. 




















X—Honest Advertising 


There is beginning a great campaign for 
honest advertising. The big association of 
advertising clubs has a “vigilance commit- 
tee” that is working in a systematic way to 
get advertisers to employ the truth in their 
announcements, and a definite measure of 
success has already been secured. This com- 
mittee is engaged in prosecuting fraudulent 
advertisers who will not yield to gentler 
measures, and in advising advertisers who 
are unwisely using bad methods in the pro- 
motion of the sale of good goods. Several 
deceptive advertisers have been put out of 
business, and several others have mended 
their ways. Many advertisers have changed 
their methods and improved their copy. 

There are now about forty other vigilance 
committees of local advertising clubs, all 
doing something to induce advertisers to 
use better methods and more truth in their 
advertising. These formal committees are 
but evidences of a general improvement in 
advertising methods, and represent but a 
small proportion of the sentiment working 
along the same lines. Many of the great 
advertising agencies are insisting that their 
clients shall deal frankly with the public, 
thru their advertising. Most of the big ad- 
vertising mediums demand that advertisers 
using their pages shall have goods equal 
to their claims in advertisements and shall 
deal justly with their customers. It is get- 
ing to be very difficult for a doubtful finan- 
cial scheme to get the publicity necessary 
to attract money. It is getting to be difficult 
for a shady real estate project to obtain 
profitable publicity. 

In the financial field some of the best 
mediums are so critical as to bar enter- 
prises that are apparently perfectly legiti- 
mate, because in the judgment of the finan- 
cial editors they are not based upon rea- 
sonable probabilities, or because their meth- 
ods might prove inadequate for the protec- 
tion of their stockholders or investors in 
times of panic or serious financial disturb- 
ances. It is not unusual for an apparently 
sound manufacturing enterprise to fail to 
get its advertising into the best medium for 
the reason that its policy or methods of 
manufacture did not meet the approval of 
the experts connected with the mediums. 

Advertisers of legitimate goods who con- 
duct their advertising campaigns with the 
rights and benefit of their potential cus- 
tomers always in mind are objecting to the 


publication of “shady” advertisements in 
the mediums they use. Readers of maga- 
zines and newspapers are beginning to ob- 
ject to the appearance of misleading adver- 
tisements in periodicals they take in. Prob- 
ably there is no more frequent complaint 
to editors than against advertisements sup- 
posed to be misleading or fraudulent. 

Publishers have been.among the first to 
appreciate the justice and strength of the 
new demand for honesty in advertising, 
with the result that most reputable publi- 
cations endeavor to exclude advertising cal- 
culated to deceive, whether or not the mo- 
tive of the advertisers is or is not honest. 
An advertisement may be entirely truthful, 
and the goods offered exactly as represent- 
ed, yet the advertisement may be intended 
to deceive. An advertiser may, for example, 
take a page for one time in a popular 
medium merely for the purpose of impress- 
ing the trade; or he may take a small space 
in several big mediums, and then go about 
boasting of his exclusive advertising, in- 
tending to deceive the trade that handles 
his goods. Careful publishers are sacrificing 
much business to protect the public. 

But the most potent cause operating to 
drive the objectionable advertising off of 
the pages of magazines and newspapers is 
the dawning consciousness in the minds of 
shrewd advertisers that it does not pay to 
attempt to fool the people. It is almost im- 
possible to make a misleading advertise- 
ment appear like an honest advertisement. 
Readers are getting extremely sophisti- 
cated. The old allurement of the improbable 
claims has in a measure worn away. The 
readers of the newspapers and magazines 
are really getting wise, altho it is evident 
that not all of them have as yet got wise 
enough to protect their purses. Still, there 
is in the public mind a growing ability to 
discriminate between the good and the bad 
in advertising, and the advertisers have 
been quick to recognize and respond to it. 

The millennium is not yet in sight, in this 
matter of honest advertising, but we are 
sensible of the fact that there has been a 
long step taken in the direction of that 
millennium. The advertising of today is none 
too good. If it is examined for misstate- 
ments of all degrees there will be plenty of 
them discovered. But all the same adver- 
tising is so much better than it was that we 
can all sing a loud hosanna. 
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Plea for an Open Field 


There recently came to our desk a press 
copy of an address on the subject of work- 
men’s compensation legislation delivered by 
Mr. J. Scofield Rewe, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, which was 
laid aside at the time for attention during a 
more leisurely period. The principle of 
workmen’s compensation is now generally 
accepted by all classes of citizens, but there 
exist serious differences of opinion respect- 
ing the form in which it should be admin- 
istered. The labor interests are firmly com- 
mitted to the proposition that it should be 
conducted as a monopoly by the State, and 
in this they have the support of many legis- 
lators. 

Mr. Rowe undertakes to show that it is 
for the best interests of employers, em- 
ployees and society at large that the several 
methods of administering it should be in 
competition in the open field, and it must 


be admitted that he makes a strong case. 
He reaffirms the doctrine that “competition 


promotes economy; monopoly encourages 
extravagance and inefficiency.” He enumer- 
ates four ways in’ which the business of 
workmen’s compensation insurance maybe 
handled: 


1. The individual employer carrying his own risk, 
provided he can satisfy the proper authorities that 
all payments that may become due on account of in- 
juries to his workmen will surely be made. 

2. Insurance thru mutual associations of employers. 

8. Insurance thru a fund made up of contributions 
from employers and administered by a State depart- 
ment. 

4. Insurance thru stock insurance companies. 


Recognizing the right of the State to de- 
cree that employers of labor shall become 
financially responsible to their employees 
for injuries or death incurred in the course 
of their employment, Mr. Rowe also insists 
that employers may ex®rcise the privilege 
of caring in their own way for such obli- 
gations, provided they can satisfy the State 
of their ability to do so. 

Employers of comparatively slender re- 
- sources should be permitted, he asserts, to 
join their fortunes and establish mutual 
associations if they desire. In fact, he adds, 
“the mutual idea is the basis of all asur- 
ance, and the stock company is a logical 
development of it, owing its existence pri- 
marily to the fact that people who should 
naturally associate themselves together for 


mutual protection cannot usually be brought 
together in sufficient numbers except in a 
stock company.” So he would leave the field 
open to the mutuals, admitting at the same 
time that they would probably prove to be 
keen competitors of the stock companies. 

He then takes up the State-administered 
fund which, if it has a place, should hold 
it on the same terms and conditions granted 
the three other instrumentalities mentioned. 
His arguments against endowing it with 
monopolistic powers are, to the practical 
business mind, unanswerable; as is also 
his claim that it would become more effi- 
cient under the spur of competition. 

Mr. Rowe reserves what he has to say in 
favor of the stock companies’ participation 
in the business as competitors of the other 
three to the last, expressing entire confi- 
dence in their experience and financial 
strength to give a good account of them- 
selves, both as to the cost and the efficiency 
of the service. 

For obvious reasons it is impossible in 
this place to do more than briefly sum- 
marize this long and interesting address— 
this frank request for an open field. But 
there is one point made which should not 
be overlooked in this or in any other dis- 
cussion touching the erection of a system of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
that is the maintenance of ample premium 
and loss claim reserves by all classes of 
insurers, be they individual employers, 
mutual associations of employers, State-ad- 
ministered funds, or stock companies. With- 
out such reserves every scheme that may 
be invented is a failure. Security, future 
ability to meet all demands, is the first 
requisite. 

Mr. Rowe’s address is admirably con- 
ceived: it is courteous in form and tone, 
considerate of existing conflicting opinions, 
generous in concessions where they are 
made, candid in statements and admissions 
and forceful in arguments. It is the plain 
request of a man representing a good cause 
for fair play. He says on his final page: 

We are just as heartily desirous of seeing this 
problem solved in the best possible manner as we are 
of keeping our business, and we believe that the 
stock insurance company is qualified, and destined, to 
play an important part in the solution. If it is not 
so qualified, and does not demonstrate unmistakably 


that it is so qualified, it will not play that important 
part, . . . If a State-administered fund is the most 
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desirable way of carrying the responsibility, it will 
get the bulk of the business. If mutual insurance is 
the logical solution of the problem, it will eventually 
become predominant. If the stock. company can do 
best by both employer and employed, the business 
will come to it. Who knows, or can foretell? And 
who ever will know unless all these methods are al- 
lowed to compete fairly in an open field, with special 
favor to none? 


Getting the'Right Start 


Many letters come to this department 
from readers asking for guidance thru real 
or fancied insurance troubles. We put it 
that way because not all the difficulties de- 
scribed have substantial foundations in fact. 
At the same time, in the interests of truth, 
we are constrained to admit that too many 
of them represent real grievances. To illus- 
trate: in the matter of life insurance a 
great number of people seem to be carrying 
policies unsuited to their age and condition 
in life. They started wrong. 

It would be more accurate to say they 
were started wrong, for in the vast major- 
ity of cases applicants act upon the advice 
of company representatives thru whom in- 
surance is procured. The companies are 
generally blameless in this matter, for to a 
person who can successfully meet all the 
physical requirements, they are ready to 
issue, under their underwriting regulations, 
any form of policy desired, at its proper 
premium. The varying terms of the differ- 
ent policy contracts equalize all the differ- 
ences which exist between a low and a high 
premium charge per $1000 of insurance. 
As nearly as experience and mathematics 
can measure it, every policyholder receives 
what he pays for. 

Much the largest number of cases which 
have been submitted for our consideration 
are based on insurance originating, if not 
continuing, under assessment or renewable 
term policies. Their apparently low price 
was attractive to the purchaser at the time 
but, as the event proves, that advantage 
was outlived by their owners. Life insur- 
ance is one commodity, if we may use that 
word in connection with a contract for serv- 
ice, that must be paid for to the last cent. 
It cannot provide the proverbial something 
for nothing. Its miracles are those of the 
multiplication table. 

People contemplating insuring their lives 
should look both before and after. They 
are about to enter into a contract extend- 
ing, perhaps, over the period of their en- 
tire lives, or, at the shortest, a number of 
years. The provisions they are making must 
conform as closely as possible to their pres- 
ent and future ability to maintain it, in 
combination with their existing and continu- 
ing need of it. Few mistakes are probable, 
under average human conditions, with an 
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Ordinary Life policy (premiums payable 
thruout life or during a specified term of 
years) the dividends on which are assigned 
annually. 

But the main thing is to start right if 
future trouble or annoyance is to be 
avoided. 


Mr. Stone of the American Union 


James F. Stone, former president of the 
failed American Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, who was in Europe 
at the time the examiners of the New York 
and Pennsylvania Insurance Departments 
announced the company’s insolvency, has re- 
turned, and from his home in Pitman, N. J., 
has issued a statement declaring that he 
was betrayed by his board of directors and 
that, unless he is interfered with, he will 
reorganize the company and put it in good 
standing again. This is cheering news for 
the creditors, and they will doubtless pray 
that no one will interfere with him, par- 
ticularly if in the rehabilitation their 
claims receive proper consideration. But 
from our viewpoint, the outlook is not re- 
assuring. 

Mr. Stone asserts that when he got news 
of the trouble while he was abroad he 
cabled the directors that he was ready to 
pay in the sum of $250,000 to save the com- 
pany. This is the first time that fact has 
been made public and it becomes the duty 
of the directors to explain why they did not 
accept the offer if they received it and knew 
that the one making it could deliver the 
money. Under the circumstances it would 
appear that Mr. Stone should have sent the 
money anyhow and rescued the company in 
spite of the undutiful directors. As a mat- 
ter of truth, the directors have something 
to explain respecting the untoward haste 
they made in placing the company in the 
custody of a receiver. 

The former president insists that the an- 
nual financial statement he signed. and 
swore to was correct. This is a puzzling as- 
sertion when taken in connection with the 
findings of the official examiners. One or 
the other of these conflicting representa- 
tions evades the truth. For the sake of the 
creditors it is to be hoped that Mr. Stone 
is right and that he can save the situation. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The New Jersey Senate has passed Sena- 
tor Edge’s bill amending the existing work- 
men’s compensation law, simplifying many 
of the legal proceedings and providing bet- 
ter means for facilitating the payment of 
some claims. 
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Losses by Flood and Storm 


The effect of last week’s great losses by 
storm and flood upon the prices of securi- 
ties at the Stock Exchange was not depress- 
ing. In a narrow market (only 1,641,200 
shares) there was but little change until 
the closing days, when an advance, with 
considerable strength, was shown. For the 
three stocks with respect to which nearly 
56 per cent of the trading was done, the net 
additions were as follows: Reading, 5%; 
Union Pacific, 54; Steel, 27%. It may be 
recalled that immediately after the San 
Francisco earthquake prices fell from. five 
to fifteen points. But in that case there was 
a loss of about $400,000,000, the market had 
been active, and prices were depressed by 
sales which insurance companies found it 
necessary to make. At the beginning of last 
week, the market was in an exhausted con- 
dition, owing to foreign complications and 
pending or projected legislation relating to 
the Stock Exchange. In the closing days 
there was better news from Europe, and it 
became known that storm and flood losses 
had been overestimated. Omaha’s tornado 
loss, for example, fell from $12,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, and Governor Cox’s assertion 
that the flood losses exceeded the loss at San 
Francisco was shown to be unwarranted. 

Estimates of the entire loss in the West 
range between $50,000,000 and $200,000,000. 
At the present time it appears that the 
total does not exceed $100,000,000, but some 
additions must hereafter be made on ac- 
count of floods in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, in northern New York, and else- 
where. It is thought the loss of railroad 
companies is from $35,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000. In Ohio and Indiana there is a great 
railway mileage. Many costly bridges have 
been swept away, roadbeds have suffered by 
reason of washouts, and traffic has been 
stopped. Some of the new bridges will be 
heavier and more expensive than the old 
ones. There have been losses for telegraph 
and telephone companies, trolley lines, gas 
and water corporations. It is said that in 
Nebraska alone there was tornado insur- 
ance involving - $300,000 of annual pre- 
miums. There must be considered also the 
losses in dwellings and public buildings, and 
those of retail merchants. Collections may 
be. affected, and the interest rate may show 
a hardening tendency. 
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The steel industry is temporarily affected. 
At the end of the week seventy of the eighty 
furnaces in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh 
were out of commission, 80 per cent of the 
steel-making capacity in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois was reported to 
be idle, and 150,000 employees were out of 
work. Eventually there will be compensa- 
tion, to some extent, for many new steel 
bridges must be built. About one-quarter of 
the winter wheat acreage is in the area 
affected by floods, but the prevailing im- 
pression is that the crop will not suffer 
greatly, except in places where the plants 
have been uprooted. We have spoken of the 
losses of retail merchants. In many in- 
stances these have been severe and even 
ruinous. At this time of the year stocks in 
hand for the spring season are large. The 
new goods have been made unsalable, and 
a considerable number of commercial fail- 
ures may be expected. 


Financial Notes 


Statistics compiled by the express com- 
panies show that the companies have lost 
from 22 to 25 per cent of their business in 
parcels up to 11 pounds during the first two 
months of the parcel post. 


The Department of Agriculture says that 
Argentina, Chili and Australia have just 
reaped crops of wheat of fine quality and 
exceeding those of last year by 40,000,000 
bushels. Argentina also has very large 
crops of oats and flax. 


Two weeks ago a seat, or membership, in 
the New York Stock Exchange was sold 
for $41,000, the lowest price in twelve years. 
The highest price paid in 1912 was $74,000. 
It was reported last week that eight seats 
had been offered at $39,000, and that several 
brokerage firms had decided to go out of 
business. 


Recent official reports show that Canada 
has 1035 butter factories, with an annual 
output valued at nearly $14,000,000; 2154 
cheese factories, producing 162,450,000 
pounds, value, $17,524,000, and 436 factor- 
ies making both butter and cheese, their 
output of butter having a value of $1,870,- 
000, while their cheese output is 37,453,000 
pounds, worth $4,063,000. 





